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FOR BRETHREN IN 
NORWAY 


Norwegian Lutheran Churches Hold 
Intercessory Services 


Ar THE request of their president, Dr. 
J. A. Aasgaard, members of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America observed 
Sunday, April 21, as a day for special 
prayers and intercession that “in freedom 
and in peace the people of Norway may 
again live their lives.” 

Congregations of the next largest Nor- 
wegian group in the country, the Lutheran 
Free Church, conducted similar services 
a week later, in response to President T. O. 
Burntvedt’s appeal: “Let us as Christian 
congregations and individuals exercise our 
right and privilege of intercessory prayer. 
Undoubtedly, many earnest prayers have 
ascended to the throne of grace from 
homes and parsonages, churches and meet- 
ing places these days. Let us continue 
steadfastly and unceasingly. And may I 
ask that Sunday, April 28, be set aside in 
our congregations as a special day of pen- 
itence and prayer in behalf of all war- 
stricken countries in general, and the dear 
homeland of our forefathers in particular.” 

These two days were especially des- 
ignated for simultaneous intercessory 
services, but most Norwegian churches in 
the country are conducting additional spe- 
cial prayer services each week. Churches 
too have been kept open at all hours so 
as to provide constant opportunity for 
individual prayer and worship. 

In his message to pastors the Rev. Dr. 
J. A. Aasgaard, president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, insisted that even more 
must be done. “We must be prepared to 
give aid to the Norwegian people in a sub- 
stantial and definite way,” he wrote. “This 
is a call to the people of our Church who 
through their fathers received the Word 
of God and the heritage of Christianity 
from the land of the midnight sun. As 
Americans of Norwegian extraction we 
would unite with all our American peo- 
ple who have shown sympathy and under- 
standing with all who have been oppressed 
during this last year, to come to the help 
of Norway, which will be sorely needed 
in the days to come.” 


FOR SYNODICAL ACTION 


Augustana Synod’s Committee on Moral and 
Social Problems Upholds Conscientious 
Objectors and Urges Opposition to 
Liquor Traffic 


Tue rights of the conscientious objector 
in time of war were upheld by the Com- 
mission on Moral and Social Problems and 
by the executive committee of the Augus- 
tana Synod. A statement of the synod’s 
position, formulated by the Commission, 
was approved by the executive committee. 
Further action on this question will be 
taken during the forthcoming synodical 
convention. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

“In view of the present situation, which 
calls for serious and prayerful thought 
concerning the problem of war, resolved: 
The Lutheran Augustana Synod recog- 
nizes the authority of the properly con- 


stituted government. However, we respect 
the attitude of the conscientious objector 
relative to war, and we believe that gov- 
ernment should not violate the Christian 
conscience by seeking to compel conscien- 
tious objectors to engage in military serv- 
ice. We ask exemption from all forms of 
combatant military service for all con- 
scientious objectors who may be members 
of the Augustana Synod.” 

The Commission has also declared its 
opposition to “liquor traffic as an enemy 
of the Church.” This action is in keeping 
with official resolutions of the synod 
adopted in 1935 and again in 1938. 

Recently the Commission concluded a 
survey of the work of temperance or- 
ganizations. Findings reveal that there is 
no proper correlation of the work of these 
various local, state, and national organiza- 
tions with the result that progress is made 
difficult, if not impossible. It believes that 
the problem is made even more serious 
because there is “no rallying point for the 
united power of the Christian Church to 
overthrow the liquor power.” 

The Commission does not wish to min- 
imize the good which has been achieved 
by temperance organizations, but it does 
hold that if the “temperance cause is to 
progress in accordance with the common 
desire of Evangelical Christians there must 
be a coalition of the temperance organiza- 
tions or a new organization must be ef- 
fected.” Furthermore, this can be done 
successfully “only under the leadership of 
the Church.” 

The Commission, therefore, has sug- 
gested that the synod take the following 
action during the annual convention: 

“1, That the Augustana Synod give its 
support to the effecting of a nationwide 
temperance organization in and through 
which the Christian churches can co- 
operate in the fight against the liquor 
traffic. 

“9. That in this organization the various 
church bodies that wish to be represented 
should have an opportunity to assist in the 
formulation and execution of the program 
and policy as to objectives and methods, 
so that these may represent the best think- 
ing of our Christian leadership and that 
the organization may be accredited to the 
confidence and. support of our church con- 
stituency. 

“3. That the conferences of the synod 
who elect official representatives on va- 
rious temperance boards be requested to 
urge their representatives, thus elected, to 
work energetically toward a unification of 
the temperance organizations and agencies 
as outlined above.” 


JAPANESE LEADER IN 
AMERICA 


The Rev. Hajimi Inadomi, one of the 
most distinguished leaders of the Lutheran 
Church in Japan, arrived in Seattle Sun- 
day, April 28, for a six months’ visit in 
this country. He will preach and lecture 
in all parts of the United States. 

Pastor Inadomi is visiting this country 
at the invitation of the Luther League of 
the United Danish Lutheran Church, which 
has supported him and his work ever since 
his ordination several years ago. 
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Ir 1s not to Communism that Jesse M. Bader, D.D., 
referred lately when he called empty pews a church’s 
leading liability. Nor had he the market value of the 
seats for the saints in mind. He was not even concerned 
about oversized sanctuaries or too luxurious furnish- 
ings. He made no complaint about such comfortable, 
substantial, well-finished pews as the average congre- 
gation installs for use at public services. 

What he meant and what we mean when we audit the 
resources of a church and put empty pews at the reddest 
end of the list of liabilities is the indirect but not less 
real negative effects of a church’s unoccupied seats. 
Their least drain is what happens to the pastor, who 
must bridge the space between chancel and the mem- 
bers nearest him because the folk for whom the front 
seats were installed are not present. It is something 
more than a physical strain on vocal cords and on his 
eyes as he seeks to get the visual reaction to his words 
from altar, lectern, and pulpit. What most affects him 
is the chill that lowers the effectiveness of his exhorta- 
tions, the drainage on zeal that inevitably follows the 
feeling of disappointment he experiences when those 
to whom he ministers make evident their indifference to 
the value of God’s Word, the power of common prayer, 


and the fellowship in faith. 
But these “stay-at-homes” are also a deficit to those 


who are present at the public services. Pews unoc- 


cupied instigate doubts and fears. Few “regular parish- 
ioners”’ worship for and by themselves. Public con- 
fession of faith, public vows of consecration to the way 
of Christian life, and public agreement to participate in 
the enterprises of spreading the Gospel to all men result 
in the community of believers. The act of “joining 
church” by confirmation or otherwise is in one phase 
the entrance into a definite partnership. It is the agree- 
ment to join in prayers for grace and to share the priv- 
ileges and obligations to the kingdom of God. 

One dislikes harsh words, but a good many who are 
irregular in performing common duties to our Lord 
come very close to disloyalty to God. They go back on 
what they have promised. Their absence from their 
seats in their church is undeniable evidence of infidelity 
to sacred vows solemnly taken. 

But empty pews are most costly to our religion be- 
cause they put Christianity and our Lord’s promises in 
a false relationship to the world. They are seen or re- 
ported to men and women for whom God has made pro- 
vision and called to discipleship. But an uncertain and 
unsettled soul looks through the church doors to observe 
the effects of the Gospel on his fellowmen, There is no 
positive testimony in our empty pew. Its silence reflects 


heavily on the one who should have been there. An 
empty pew tells of infidelity and lack of interest in the 
salvation of other men. 
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The Chavclh in The News 


Could the Church Be Mobilized? 

A FEw years back, in numerous church conventions, 
there were declarations being made that never should 
any future war receive Christian blessing. 

There were painful memories of the readiness of 
church spokesmen in 717 and ’18 to stimulate the war 
fever and sanction war hatreds. 

How do the churches stand now? Records of church 
opinion indicate that most church groups mirror the 
prevailing American desire to keep out of war, but that 
outright pacifism is getting scarce. 

A clear statement of policy regarding our relation to 
the present war is contained in the bishop’s letter to 
the Methodist Conference in session in Atlantic City: 

“We must not yield to the fallacy,” read Bishop 
Francis McConnell, “that our nation must get into the 
war if it is to serve in establishing a new peace basis. 
We can serve best by staying out. The mood of either 
victor or vanquished in war cannot aid peace. Only 
those who have escaped the blood-lust of actual fighting 
can see a world situation steadily and see it whole.” 

What about those who have said no Christian may 
ever take up arms? The present world situation has 
given them a tough problem for study. 

“Here is the case in the Far East,” William Pierson 
Merrill writes in The Presbyterian Tribune. “Japan 
makes a savage, ruthless, unprovoked assault upon 
China. Is Chiang-Kai-Shek wrong to resist? What 
would I have done in his case? I have put that question 
to some of the best pacifists I know. Most of them have 
made no answer. One sent me a frank and friendly 
note, which reduces to two statements: first that he 
assumes no responsibility for what is done by any other 
nation than America; second, that he probably would 
resist, but he will not say so publicly.” 

On the average, the American churches today are 
thinking and praying for peace more earnestly than they 
have ever done. 


Mass in the Evening 

Ir wouLp be quite surprising to us to find our Cath- 
olic friends going to mass in the evening. 

For centuries Roman Catholics have celebrated mass 
in the morning. It is required that those going to mass 
shall have fasted from the previous midnight. The 
Roman rite does provide for midnight mass on Christ- 
mas, and occasional allowance has been made for cele- 
bration at other hours. But these variations have been 
most uncommon. 

Now there is talk in Catholic circles of restoring 
afternoon and evening mass. In 1935 the Pope granted 
permission for mass to be celebrated in the evening in 
Russia, to allow Catholic workers to fulfill their obliga- 
tions. Holy Communion could be received in the eve- 
ning by simply fasting from six o’clock on. 

The Rev. Gerald Ellard in The Commonweal has 
lately been exploring the possibility of afternoon and 
evening mass to meet circumstances of present-day life. 
The question arises from study of Sunday mass attend- 
ance in European countries. In given areas there, it was 
learned, among the leisured classes some 40 per cent 
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went to mass, but among the workers not more than 
three per cent of the men ever went. 


We Want a Young Pastor 


“Most churches, in 
searching for pastors, 
pass by the older ones 
and look for young 
ones,’ points out The 
Intelligencer - Leader, 
Reformed Church 
weekly. 

A layman who gives 
thanks he is not a 
preacher is quoted as 
saying he is glad he 
* isn’t in the ministry be- 
" cause now that he is in 
his middle forties he 
would “be regarded by the modern church as having 
outlived usefulness—this at the age when men in other 
fields, medicine, law, or teaching, are thought of as 
being at their best.” 

“According to the reckoning of the modern church,” 
the layman continues, “I should already have entered 
upon my old age. My powers would be failing, or I 
would actually have failed. The members of my con- 
gregation would be restive under my preaching. They 
would be glancing uneasily at the hair graying about 
my temples, and in my sermons they would detect a 
note not wholly in accord with what they would be 
calling the modern age.” 

The reason usually given for choosing a young pastor 
is that he must be able to appeal to youth. The notion 
that older pastors cannot provide sympathetic leader- 
ship for youth needs to be studied, our journal states. 
It is probably a mistaken idea. 


If Church Conventions .... 
put new energy into religious life, there should be much 
fresh impetus in 1940. The Methodist General Confer- 
ence is now over. The United Presbyterians are to 
convene in Buffalo May 22. Presbyterians in the United 
States meet in Rochester, N. Y., May 23-29. The North- 
ern Baptists will gather in Atlantic City, May 21-26. 
The Congregational and Christian Churches will be 
represented at Berkeley, Calif., August 13-20. The Gen- 
eral Convention of the Episcopal Church takes place in 
Kansas City beginning October 9. And of course our 
own is scheduled for Omaha in the same week. 


Do Away with Sunday School? 

The Moravian, weekly paper of the denomination 
centering around Bethlehem, Pa., puts forth the sug- 
gestion that the time may have come to shut down the 
usual sort of Sunday school, and use its time for a 
junior church service. The purpose of bringing up chil- 
dren in the church is spiritual, not instructional, this 
periodical says. Shifting emphasis in religious education 
from classroom technique to the worship service atmos- 
phere might answer many problems, it is suggested. 
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TELL THE COMMITTEE 


Your Attitude Toward Community Freedom in the Selection of Motion Pictures 


By Cuartes B. Foriscu, Sunbury, Pa., Board of Social Missions 


Frienps of better motion pic- 
tures may have their innings 
right now, if they will! From 
Washington comes news that the 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is at last 
about to begin hearings on the 
Neely Bill, which proposes to pro- 
hibit the block booking and blind 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Clarence F. Lea, California, Chairman; Robert 
Crosser, Ohio; Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North 
Carolina; Virgil Chapman, Kentucky; William 
P. Cole, Jr., Maryland; Edward A. Kelly, Illi- 
nois; John A. Martin, Colorado; Herron Pear- 
son, Tennessee; Lyle H. Boren, Oklahoma; Mar- 
tin J. Kennedy, New York; Elmer J. Ryan, 
Minnesota; Charles L. South, Texas; James P. 
McGranery, Pennsylvania; Donald L. O’Toole, 
New York; Luther Patrick, Alabama; *Carl E. 


compels the buyer to contract for 
pictures without seeing them, and 
usually without even the remotest 
idea of what the pictures will be. 
The local independent motion pic- 
ture exhibitor is therefore help- 
less to do much toward bettering 
his pictures. There is small profit 
in appealing to him to show pic- 


selling of motion pictures. 


United Lutheran Church at its 
Columbus convention 
approved the recommendation of 
its Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare urging its people 
to use “their influence in every legitimate way in be- 
half of the abolition of the motion picture trade practices 
known as ‘block booking’ and ‘blind selling.’ ” 

Those who voted for this resolution—and it was a 
unanimous action—now may implement their vote by 
writing a letter at once to the Hon. Clarence F. Lea, 
chairman (address House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), requesting him to use every proper effort to 
encourage his committee to report this bill favorably 
before the end of the present session of Congress. 

The Neely Bill (S. 280) was passed by the Senate 
nearly a year ago. Its companion measure has languished 
in committee in the House until now. If favorably 
reported by the committee, it is believed that it will be 
passed by the House and become the law of the land. 

Churchmen may not validly object that this measure 
is none of their business. Anything affecting the motion 
picture enterprise is their business. Weekly, according 
to careful calculations, more than 88,000,000 people of 
the United States attend a motion picture theatre, more 
than twice as many weekly as go to church! More 
than one-third of the attendants upon motion pictures 
are under twenty-one. Weekly, 15,000,000 youngsters 
under fourteen see a movie! It is difficult to calculate 
the influence of the motion picture upon the life of 
America. 

Any legislation that seeks to improve an agency so 
important should have a hearty welcome, and every help. 


* Republican. 


Unfair Trade Requirements 


Block booking is that practise of the motion picture 
industry (chiefly “The Big Eight,” as the eight major 
producers are known) that compels exhibitors to take 
all or none of the entire annual output of a producer. 
He may not choose a half dozen pictures from one pro- 
ducer, and another group from another, and fill in the 
total number needed for the year from films offered by 
the others. Block booking means “all or none.” The 
Neely Bill gives to the local exhibitor the right to buy 
as few or as many as he chooses of any producer’s 
output of films. 

Blind selling is that practise of the “Big Eight” which 
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tures in keeping with the com- 
munity’s standards. The Neely 
Bill provides that an accurate 
synopsis of all full-length films 
shall be furnished an exhibitor 
before the signing of the contract. 

With block booking and blind 
selling abolished, every exhibitor would be free to 
choose from the total output of each producer the pic- 
tures he feels would appeal to the tastes of his cus- 
tomers. If pictures not in keeping with a community’s 
standards were shown in its theatre, educational and 
civic leaders and others interested could bring effective 
pressure to bear upon the motion picture owner, know- 
ing that he could easily remedy the situation! 

The motion picture barons are using every possible 
device to beat the Neely Bill. Considered only from 
the angle of financial gain one can hardly blame them! 
For present practises assure golden profits, without any 
danger of losing the market, however unsatisfactory a 
large part of the output may be! 


Life or Death 


If the motion picture producers can make the bill die 
in committee, they are safe for two years longer! The 
question has been before Congress for years! Again 
and again public hearings have been held. Every pos- 
sible argument against the bill has been advanced by 
the opposition. The time for final action is here. Those 
who favor the enactment of this legislation believe that 
so little may honestly be said in behalf of the present 
order of things that all the efforts of the producers will 
not be able much longer to put off the passage of the bill. 
It is hoped that the House committee will report the bill 
favorably, before June, and that by the end of the 
present Congress this bill will have become the law 
of the land. 

If it is adopted, it will mean the greatest step forward 
in the motion picture realm since the advance that 
resulted from the “decency crusade” begun six years 
ago. None who knows the movies will doubt that there 
is room for improvement. However much of the crude 
sex dirt and ribald irreverence of yesterday has been 
eliminated, far too many pictures must still be counted 
“cheap,” “vulgar,” “unwholesome,” “stupid,” “tawdry,” 
unfit to be shown in a land that prides itself on being 
enlightened, democratic, decent! 

Let the Neely Bill be passed—and then let it be 
rigorously enforced! 
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In Romantic Surroundings 


GracE CHuRCH in San 
Jose, California, the me- 
tropolis of “The Valley of 
Heart’s Delight,” was host 
to the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the Synod 
of California April 23-25. William E. Crouser, D.D., who 
for a quarter of a century has ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the community, and his devoted co-workers in 
the congregation, set a standard of entertainment which 
will be cherished. Typical California sunshine greeted 
the pastors and delegates. That those who had come 
from the East might not forget the heritage of weather 
conditions, the skies recalled memories of the past by a 
lavish downpour before the final adjournment. 

The synodical sermon by President Howard A. 
Anspach, D.D., was a telling message of the significance 
of the Church and a call to devout service. The secre- 
tary, the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser of Sacramento, was 
the liturgist, and the vice-presidents, the Rev. Henry 
W. Opperman of Sacramento, and the Rev. H. I. Kohler 
of Los Angeles, assisted at the Communion, which was 
one of the largest in the history of the synod. 


Attentive to Scriptural Studies 

Preceding each session the Rev. J. Edward Oslund 
of San Francisco, the chaplain, conducted inspiring de- 
votional services with meditations on the practical ap- 
plication of the Gospel as it pertains to the ministry. 
Contrary to former custom, practically all pastors and 
delegates were present at the devotional services, due 
to the fact that announcement had been made that at- 
tendances would be printed in the Minutes of the 
convention. 

The report of the president indicated that there had 
been few changes in pastorates, with but one vacancy. 
There were four removals from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant. Greater advances had been 
made during the past year than for many years pre- 
ceding. There was an increase of 10 per cent in bap- 
tized membership, a gain of 15 per cent in confirmed 
membership, an advance of 10 per cent in communicant 
membership, and an increase of 20 per cent in contribut- 
ing membership. 

Synod has been most aggressive in seeking a 100 per 
cent payment on apportionment. The past year, the 
report of the treasurer indicated, had reached the high 
point of 85 per cent paid, with 25 per cent paying over 
100 per cent and 16 per cent paying the full amount. 
This response is due largely to the aggressive work of 
Treasurer William B. Scheehl of Berkeley, who was 
practically unanimously returned to this office. 


Budgeted for College 
For the first time in the history of the synod an edu- 
cational institution was included in the budget: Midland 
College, the only United Lutheran Church institution 
west of the Mississippi, was adopted as an institution 
of the synod. J. George Dorn, D.D., Los Angeles, was 
elected a trustee to represent the synod on this Board. 
It has been the dream of the synod to establish a 
Home for the Aged in the state where the aged live 


California Synod’s Convention in 
“Valley of Heart’s Delight” 


By Dr. E. A. TRABERT 


longer and happier. Sev- 
eral years ago five acres 
of ground were secured 
at Sierra Madre for this 
purpose. Somewhat later 
a beautiful home in Los 
Angeles was given for the same end. Funds have been 
slowly accumulated to inaugurate the work, and the 
Sierra Madre property has been cleared of debt. Re- 
cently the city re-zoned the territory in which the prop- 
erty is located and it is no longer possible to establish 
the institution in this place. Synod authorized the Board 
in charge to dispose of both properties and acquire an- 
other more advantageously located, and to lay plans for 
opening such an institution within the next year. These 
plans are progressing rapidly. 


A Brotherhood Organized 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the convention 
was the organization of a synodical Brotherhood. At a 
banquet held April 23 with seventy-five men—repre- 
senting: about sixteen Brotherhoods—present, the or- 
ganization was formally effected and Mr. William 
Bening of Sacramento was elected president. Plans 
were laid to form a Brotherhood in every congregation. 

The work of the United Lutheran Church was pre- 
sented by Mr. Arthur P. Black, executive secretary of 
the Laymen’s Movement, whose practical presentations 
at three of the sessions were an inspiration, bringing to 
synod a deeper realization of its responsibility as one 
of the constituent bodies of the Church. To the synods 
widely separated from the administrative center of the 
Church such representation is invaluable. 


Golden Jubilee in 1941 

Interest in the observance of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the synod in 1941 was stimulated 
by the report of the Anniversary Committee, and a 
comprehensive program for the observance was adopted. 
One of the aims is a definite increase in the member- 
ship of the congregations by the inauguration of an 
evangelistic program to be prepared by the Committee 
on Social Missions. The Anniversary Convention will 
be held in the congregation in which it was organized 
in 1891, the First English Lutheran Church of Los 
Angeles. It is anticipated that officials of the United 
Lutheran Church will be present. 

During the past year four of the clerical members of 
the synod entered into life, three of whom had retired 
from active service. They included the Rev. Dr. Milton 
H. Stine, formerly pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church of Los Angeles, and the first pastor of the Holly- 
wood Lutheran Church; the Rev. R. F. A. Arps, for 
twenty-five years a missionary in India, and recently 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Oakland; the Rev. George 
P. Kabele, who recently had been pastor of the First 
English Lutheran Church of Fresno. The only active 
pastor called away was David R. Huber, D.D., pastor 
of the First English Lutheran Church of Los Angeles, 
and one of the wisest counselors of the synod. The 
memorial service was most impressive, for all of these 
brethren had passed away within the past three months. 


May 15, 1940 


Officers and Delegates 

The officers elected were: President, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Derr, Pasadena; vice-presidents, the Rev. Henry 
Irving Kohler, Los Angeles, and the Rev. Orval A. 
Awerkamp, Richmond; secretary, the Rev. Clarence F. 
Crouser, Sacramento; treasurer, Mr. William F. Scheehl, 
Berkeley; statistician, the Rev. Robert S. Romeis, 
Fresno; archivist, the Rev. G. Herbert Hillerman, 
Gardena. 

Delegates elected to the convention of the United 
Lutheran Church were: Clerical: the Rev. William H. 
Derr, J. George Dorn, D.D., the Rev. Orval A. Awer- 
kamp, the Rev. Henry W. Opperman. Alternates: the 
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Rev. James P. Beasom, the Rev. H. Paul Romeis, the 
Rev. H. F. Schmidt, William E. Crouser, D.D. Lay 
delegates: W. E. Lebold, F. C. Noel, W. F. Bening, Harry 
B. O’Brien. Alternates: J. C. Stauffer, H. C. Warnke, 
George F.. Kohl, Rudolph Kuner. 

On the final evening of the convention the excellent 
choir of Grace Church presented a half hour of music 
which was a delightful preparation for an Institute on 
Evangelism conducted by the Rev James P. Beasom, 
Jr., chairman of the Committee on Social Missions. 
Only the limitations of time prevented this institute 
from continuing beyond the midnight hour. Its success 
leads to the belief that future institutes will be held. 


IT ISOUR TASK 


By THE Rev. LIGHTNER A. SwAN, Missouri Valley, lowa 


Souts stirred with the conviction that the people of 
their community need Christ will not rest until they 
have done their utmost to present Him as the Saviour 
to their fellow citizens. The pressure of this sound con- 
viction will eventually be the impelling power that will 
send us out among the unchurched of our towns. With 
this conviction rooted and grounded in our souls, we 
will be driven by the inner force of it to go out and do 
our part. Without such an inner conviction, we had 
better not go. Fundamental to all effective witnessing 
for Christ is the inner conviction that Christ is what 
the people need. Faith in Christ; confidence in Christ; 
a personal experience with Christ; and a belief that we 
witness for Him best when we share Him with others, 
form the background for the convictions we will have 
as we begin preparation for the great work of soul- 
winning. We will not go out assuming that we are 
already sufficiently equipped with faith and confidence 
in Him to be able to convince others. 

The first step in our preparation will be that of self- 
examination. We will open the doors and windows of 
the inner person and let the light of God shine upon 
our secrets. We will ask ourselves, “What is my attitude 
toward God and Christ and things religious?” We will 
get at the answer to this query by asking several others. 
The first is, “Am I absolutely convinced that the Bible 
is the word of God; the Gospel truth; the only safe rule 
for faith and practice?” 

We put this matter first because the Bible, since 
Christ’s Ascension, has been the only revelation of God 
to man that our eyes can see, our ears hear, and our 
hands handle. 

Next one asks, “Do I read the Bible consistently?” 
Consistent daily Bible reading is the only true course for 
a witness to follow. In fact, it is the-only true course 
for anyone to follow who would explore the far reaches 
of the soul. In that time-tested book we contact the 
nerve center of eternity, and look out upon the ever- 
extending stretches of God’s mercy and tender care. If 
we are to become witnesses for Christ, even here among 
our own, we shall need the uplift that comes with Bible 
knowledge born of a consistent program of Bible read- 
ing and study. 

Going further into the inner man with this self-ex- 


amination, we ask this question, “Do I pray with con- 
fidence?” Since the days of Jesus Christians have been 
urged to pray. He prayed. He taught His apostles to 
pray. The Christians in the early church prayed. And 
since Jesus prayed and established it as a practice in 
the life of His apostles and the early church, we ought 
also to pray. But how many of us do? Do you pray 
every day? Do you pray when you enter God’s house 
to worship? Do you pray while the services are being 
carried on? Do you pray when you experience some- 
thing that pleases you? Do you pray when you find 
yourself in trouble? Prayer, like Bible reading, is most 
helpful when followed consistently, regularly, daily. 
Eventually it will meet St. Paul’s great ideal that we 
pray without ceasing. 

The difficulty that stands in the way of consistent 
prayer is our lack of confidence in the act. This in- 
dicates a serious weakness in our religious professions. 
We have accepted God to a certain degree, but when 
it comes to the final issue of actually trusting Him with 
our sincere, complete confidence, then we begin to draw 
away from His presence. The untold resources of God’s 
power have not as yet been released by Him to us aver- 
age Christians because we have not prayed with a trust- 
ing confidence. That witness will be the most effective 
standard bearer for Christ who unreservedly resigns 
himself to the practice of consistent, regular, confiden- 
tial prayer. 


HIS POWER WITH US 


Aut the machines in the great shops had stopped. 
Way up the line an enemy had blown up a transformer. 
Down the street came the “trouble wagon.” A swarm 
of electricians and mechanics began to hook the great 
shops on to another power plant. The connections soon 
made, a great switch was thrown and all the wheels 
began to turn. Power had been turned into the plant. 
Friends and enemies are telling us that the church has 
about run down. How about taking St. Paul’s advice? 
Connect up with God, “Who by the action of His power 
within us can do all things, far more than we ever ask 
or imagine.”—E. R. McCauley. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Songs My Mother Sang 


Senator Davis’ Tribute to His Mother and Other Comments on Music at Church 


By WitiiAM A. Kump, Dickinson, Pa. 


THE senior United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the Hon. James J. Davis, has a paragraph in his auto- 
biography which awakens memories of old-fashioned 
mothers whose wistful, tender songs of warm-hearted 
faith still give their children courage in the darkness. 

“From my mother,” he writes, “I learned to sing. She 
was always working and singing. I can see her yet in 
our tiny cottage, her foot on a wooden cradle, rocking 
a baby, hands busy with knitting, her voice lifted for 
hours at a time in jubilant song. And all her songs 
were songs of praise. She thanked God for life and for 
strong hands to labor for her little ones.” He tells us, 
too, how his mother stood at the gate with a lamp in 
her hand as his little brother started work in the early 
morning darkness, and how she “would sing a song 
while he trudged out toward the mills. And as he passed 
from the light of the old oil burner, I walked wearily 
out from the glare of the stacks and was guided home 
by my mother’s lamp and the song on her lips. The 
memory of my mother’s singing has made my whole 
life sweet.” 

That picture and that testimony furnish strong argu- 
ment for the restoration of the habit of singing in the 
home and, also a fine illustration of the kind of songs 
that should be sung. 

That thought suggests a principle or two that should 
be applied to the character of the hymns used in the 
Sunday school. It is a judgment based on long experi- 
ence in Sunday school work that the quality of our 
Sunday school hymns has improved much during the 
“Jast half century. This advance, however, was adversely 
affected by certain movements, such as the tabernacle 
evangelistic campaigns which swept over the country 
about the beginning of the century. Then, too, we must 
face the fact that many concessions have been made, 
especially in children’s hymns, to modern pedagogical 
emphases. In stressing the principle of adaptation we 
have often underestimated the understanding of the 
child. As a result we have taught our children to sing 
senseless ditties set to ragtime tunes. 

Unquestionably there are advantages in the children’s 
hymns which appeal particularly to the experiences of 
childhood, but it is important too that they should learn 
early in life the great hymns by which the church has 
confessed its faith and expressed its devotion through 
the centuries. There is point in the comment of a prom- 
inent religious journalist of our day that he could never 
“quite see why we should have children’s music more 
than children’s sunsets, or mountains, or oceans.” It is 
a fact that lovers of great music began on great music. 
They formed the taste for it in childhood. 


Hymns for Children 
In this connection it will be helpful to recall that 
some years ago a prize was offered for the best selection 
of hymns for children, and here is the list that won 
the prize: “All Things Bright and Beautiful,” “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” “I Think When I Read That Sweet 


Story of Old,” “There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” 
“Looking Upward Every Day,” “Fight the Good Fight,” 
“We Are but Little Children Weak,” “Now the Day Is 
Over,” “When He Cometh, When He Cometh to Make 
Up His Jewels,” “Gentle Jesus Meek and Mild.” 

These are hymns which express the mystical relation- 
ship of the child to his heavenly Father, the central 
place of Christ in worship and life, and not one of them 
is boastful. It is my belief that the above list could be 
strengthened by substituting “O Master Let Me Walk 
with Thee” for the fighting hymn. 

While it is as hard to account for musical taste as it 
is for other likes and dislikes, the popularity of certain 
songs, banal and trivial in themselves, is often due to 
their tuneful setting. Melody, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins. 

Occasion, too, often determines the effectiveness of 
a hymn. Its true value depends more on time and place 
than on preferences or antipathies. A test of its worth 
is the good it does to those who sing it. We should give 
heed to the wisdom of the observation that “a hymn like 
‘Throw Out the Life-line’ may provoke the polite ridicule 
of a professor of belles lettres, but roared out lustily in 
a sailors’ mission or on shipboard it has had its own un- 
measured influence for good.” 


Why Sing? 

Let us raise the question now which should have been 
asked earlier in this paper: Why sing? Why has song 
of some sort or other been associated with religious 
rites? Why does religion sing? The obvious answer is 
that the very idea of deity inspires the human soul to 
adoration. The fact that Egyptian priests sang two thou- 
sand years before the birth of Moses and that hymns of 
praise are found inscribed on the earliest Assyrian 
monuments indicates that song is the natural expression 
of emotions evoked by religion, no matter how low and 
repulsive the forms of worship may be, and that the 
conception of deity moulded the character of worship. 

That song from the very beginning was as much a 
part of Judaism as sacrifice and prayer is due to the 


revelation which the only wise and true God gave to 


the chosen nation. Moses, Miriam, Deborah and Hannah 
sang, and David and Solomon composed a manual of 
praise for the temple services because they belonged 
to a people chosen of God to bear His name before the 
nations. No experience, however severe, could mute 
the lips of Hebrews. They hung their harps on the wil- 
lows by the streams of Babylon, but they returned from 
the Exile singing the songs of their fathers. 

The worship of the New Testament naturally had its 
roots in the worship of the Old Testament. The Mag- 
nificat is almost “a mosaic of quotations from the Old 
Testament.” The Benedictus is modeled after the lan- 
guage of Hebrew prophets, and the Gloria in Excelsis 
and the Nunc Dimittis form links between the Old and 
the New Dispensation. The hymn which our Lord and 
His disciples sang at the institution of the Christian’s 
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Passover was a eucharistic hymn of the Hebrew Psalter. 
The development of the hierarchical idea in the Chris- 
tian Church was accompanied by an elaboration of 
ritual. Basil, Ambrose and Gregory are names which 
mark the progress in the liturgical practises. 

The Reformation made use of some of the melodic 
treasures of the papal church, but as its conception of 
worship is essentially congregational, it adapted its 
liturgical practises to congregational use. It used music, 
vocal and instrumental, to add impressiveness to the 
Gospel message and apply divine truth to the need of 
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the human soul rather than an appeal to the esthetic 
nature alone. It eliminated everything that was purely 
artistic and professional and Protestantism, if it would 
be true to itself, must ever be on guard against the 
temptation to substitute artistic appeal for spiritual 
edification. Sacred song must be used as a means to a 
divine end. This will mean the elimination of the com- 
monplace, the frivolous and the merely sentimental be- 
cause these contradict the sublimity and the sincerity 
which should mark the worship of the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness. 


Empty By fo Whore or oi 


By CLINTON F. HILDEBRAND, Ligonier, Pa. 


THE percentage of our congregations that are faithful 
at public worship is a matter of grave concern to their 
pastors. During the past decade the indicators of at- 
tendance at the church services have given us a wrinkle 
in our brow. We have wondered why the decline. 

The cause often offered, that the ministers are not 
actively and sincerely at work, is definitely out. No de- 
crease in the efforts of pastors can be shown. On the 
contrary, they have been striving to make their services 
attractive and helpful to people. But despite much 
thought and the employment of many modern methods 
of communication, they have had to see a very slow but 
at the same time a rather definite decline in attendance 
at all services. Only where resort has been made to 
some extreme, sensational service has there been tem- 
porary response in the form of larger congregations. 

But consciousness of complete devotion to his work 
has not freed the pastor from deep concern in so far 
as the number of people coming to his services is con- 
cerned. He is constantly facing the problem of the type 
of service or sermon to offer his people to draw them to 
the house of God. As in the amusement world the box 
office is the determining factor, so in the realm of re- 
ligion the empty seats tell the tale. It is from these 
that he finds his mandate to discontinue a series or a 
particular type of service. 


Close Study of the Situation 

An intent look at the data gathered from accurate 
accounts of the number present at services shows a 
very decisive trend away from any evening service. 
This is not merely for a particular season of the year, 
such as summer. The question presents itself of any 
evening service throughout the year. Many places 
where a large evening audience could habitually be 
expected in the past now find themselves facing the 
issue of either curtailing the services to certain seasons 
or of discontinuing them entirely. It would seem that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the puplic wor- 
ship of the Protestant Church will be confined to the 
morning hours, a resemblance to what is found in 
Catholicism and Judaism. To meet the issue of the sur- 
vival of the evening service so as to give an opportunity 
for those to be present who have not been able to come 
to the morning service because of work hours, some 
pastors are using a vesper service at 4.00 or 4.30 P. M. 


* From a paper read at the Eastern Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


during parts of the winter season. Others are strug- 
gling with the 7.30 service from October through April 
or May. Still others have attempted to meet the situa- 
tion with evening services during the periods of Advent 
and Lent only. In some instances community evening 
services have been held during fall and winter seasons. 
It must be admitted, however, that the swing is def- 
initely away from the second service formerly cus- 
tomary. People say without any hesitation, “Twice on 
Sunday is too much church for me.” 

The morning attendance has not grown in the num- 
ber of people present where the evening service has 
been discontinued. Families as such no longer fill a 
particular pew. Individuals may come, but not all the 
household. Folks seem to be more sensitive to matters 
of personal comfort than in former years. Bad weather 
distinctly retards attendance; good weather often makes 
them anxious for the benediction. 

There are some competitors to the church’s program 
that affect church attendance. Week-end trips are be- 
coming more and more popular. Motor clubs here and 
there through the radio are advertising fully planned 
auto journeys for each week-end. Every stick and stone 
that may have a slight historical background is pointed 
out so as to induce us to take that particular trail. Men 
are craving week-end vacations on the ground that their 
business confines them to the shop or the store, and 
they simply must find time to get away from things, so 
they skip out of town and desert the church. 

These people who journey away from their home 
congregation for a week-end period are not found in a 
large percentage at the churches in the places to which 
they go. In some instances the wardrobes which they 
take with them do not include clothing suitable for 
gathering in the house of God. The fact that they take 
none with them indicates that they have no intention 
of spending part of the Lord’s Day in worship. 

In addition to influences that might be classified as 
local in particular, there is a general situation which is 
antagonistic to faith and favorable to secular pursuits. 
Distrust in all things, even in God’s existence, seems 
to have grown. God has been counted out of life. The 
privileges of church membership are neglected except 
where birth, marriage, or death makes them necessary. 

Will there be a swing in the opposite direction? There 
are some symptoms that would encourage an optimistic 
conclusion. Last year attendances showed an increase. 
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ON MAY 16 


WE have what we hope is a harmless form of curiosity. 
We like to see what events are set opposite the days of 
the months in our Year Book calendar. The twelve 
pages of names and occurrences are tests of one’s mem- 
ory and spur us to investigation. A game of “infor- 
mation please” could easily be devised and church or- 
ganizations desiring to have a way of encouraging read- 
ing might offer a medal to the member who can provide 
correctly the longest list of explanations of the prom- 
inence given persons or activities in our Year Book. 

If some such “game” were in process, the month of 
May would be singularly interesting. The number of 
references is of course thirty-one, but the range of time 
and the extent of the area covered will test the Biblical. 
secular, and North American lore of the contestant. 
Why not try May’s “Memorable Men and Moments” at 
an after-dinner gathering? 


Next in importance to the assignment on May 1, op- 
posite which is “St. Philip and St. James, Apostles,” we 
would place tomorrow, May 16. The event connected 
with it is the publication in book form of Luther’s Small 
Catechism. It can safely be called the most used (the 
Bible excepted) of any publication issued for Prot- 
estants. It has been translated into as many languages 
as are required to serve world-wide Lutheranism, In 
the preparation of the youth of the churches for con- 
firmation this Catechism is universally the textbook. 
It has been correctly titled the Greatest Little Book in 
the World. 

In North America among modern scholars the most 
highly regarded authority on Luther’s Catechism is Dr. 
M. Reu of the American Lutheran Church. He is a pro- 
fessor in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Dubuque, Iowa. When the date and program for the 
second Lutheran World Convention were chosen, 1529, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Catechism was 
selected and Dr. Reu delivered the masterly historical 
address of the great meeting. His prolonged and pains- 
taking research, especially in libraries in Europe, gave 
new attractiveness to this marvelously useful handbook. 


Like so much that acquires widespread esteem, the 
author himself had an entirely local situation in view. 
Even before the ninety-five theses of 1517 incited dis- 
cussion and created a critical attitude toward church 
practices then current, Luther had discerned the great 
principles of Christianity which constitute the five parts 
of the Catechism. But when evangelical doctrine over- 
came and displaced the traditions of the Roman Church; 
when preaching in the language of the people and com- 
plete participation in the Lord’s Supper were demanded 
and introduced: but especially when the Reformation 
principles became the subjects of discussion amongst 
the people, the necessity of a brief statement of basic 
doctrines involved were revealed. The Catechism was 
the answer. 

The months of preparation were partly occupied by a 
“visitation” of communities, one feature of which was 
the preaching of a series of sermons. The content of 
such preaching, condensed into brief “questions and 
answers,” became the booklet which was ready for dis- 
tribution May 16, 1517. It came straight from contacts 
with people and it told troubled souls on what saving 
faith in Jesus Christ rests securely. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Soa ‘Shh fences 


Better is a dry morsel, and quietness therewith, than 
an house full of sacrifices with strife. 
Proverbs 17:1 


“Dissensions, like small streams, are first begun, 
Searce seen they rise, but gather as they run: 
So lines that from their parallel decline, 

More they proceed the more they still disjoin.” 


* * * 


Remember also thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
or ever the evil days come and the years draw nigh 
when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in them. 

Ecclesiastes 12: 1 


“Every street has two sides, the shady side and the 
sunny. When two men shake hands and part, mark which 
of the two takes the sunny side; he will be the younger 
man of the two.” 


* * * 


The disciples came unto Jesus, saying, who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heavenP And Jesus called 
a little child and set him in the midst of them. 

Matthew 18: 1, 2 


“If there is anything that will endure 

The eye of God, because it still is pure, 

It is the spirit of a little child, 

Fresh from His hand, and therefore undefiled.” 


* * * 


There is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved. Acts 4: 12 


“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name: that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” 


* * * 


Now Peter and John went up together into the 
temple at the hour of prayer. Acts 3:1 


“Our vows are heard betimes! and heaven takes care 
To grant, before we can conclude the prayer: 
Preventing angels met it half the way, 

And sent us back to praise, who came to pray.” 


* * * 


Honor thy father and thy mother, which is the first 
commandment with promise. Ephesians 6:2 


“God knows very well this perverseness of the world; 
therefore he admonishes and urges by commandments 
that every one consider what parents have done for him, 
and he will find that he owes to them body and life, as 
well as sustenance, support and rearing, since otherwise 
he would have perished a hundred times in his own 


filth.” 
* * * 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, are the 
sons of God. Romans 8: 14 


“Beloved, now are ye the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” 
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fd Chieria fions 


Several years ago the Secretary of Agriculture in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet declared that his fellow coun- 
trymen know how to adjust themselves to the absti- 
nences required by poverty, but they are unable to 
handle the situations that result from abundance. That 
to which the proverb of old refers had a narrower scope: 
it arose from household and individual experiences, but 
it rested upon the same human weakness, discontent. 


Have you ever watched a small child “observe” his 
surroundings? The only limit to what he sees is his field 
of vision and the time given him to look at what passes 
before his eyes. Surely parents’ opportunities to supply 
the little folk with experiences of beauty, kindness, and 
consideration for others should excite them to teach 
their little ones to know and love God. 


When our Lord said, “Except ye become as little chil- 
dren ye cannot enter the kingdom of God,” He not only 
rebuked their self-confidence; He also directed attention 
to the capacity of the child to receive divine truth and 
store it away for future use. In the years during which 
parents can shield their youngsters from harshness, 
cruelty, and evil influences they have the opportunity 
to instill in their hearts thoughtfulness for others. 


“IT was a blundering fool,” a middle-aged man con- 
fessed, when he described his conduct as a youth. “I 
never really grew into that maturity of mind and judg- 
ment that enables us to realize the propriety of using 
paths and patterns and roads. It was my delight to deny 
facts, break rules, and insist on going my own way. I 
was even too stupid to accept the grace of God and 
Jesus Christ as my Saviour. Now instead of knowing 
one way, I know none.” 


Some years ago a city detective was explaining proc- 
esses of discovering and arresting “wanted men.” 
“Where do you look?” he was asked by a clergyman. 
“Not in Sunday schools,” he replied. 

One feels safe in concluding the opposite of that com- 
ment. No doubt when God is looking for a person to 
serve Him, He very rarely finds him in taverns and 
among vicious folk. He has habits of prayer. 


‘Nothing more definitely indicates the unalterable 
significance of the unit of society which we know as the 
family than the rating given the fourth commandment 
of the Jewish law by the New Testament. St. Pau! 
places regard for parents among interests God favors. 


The “spiritual kinship” is not identical with the ties 
of blood on which the family membership rests. This 
is not equivalent to saying that there is no recognition 
of relatives and friends in heaven, but very clearly the 
New Testament indicates an entirely different qualifica- 
tion for inheriting eternal life with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Ye must be born again,” Nicodemus was told. 
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A PASTOR’S COMPENSATION 


WHEN a young pastor, I ministered to a dirty old sol- 
dier of the Civil War. I cared for him the best I could 
physically and spiritually. Before the old man died, 
repentant, and resting in Jesus, he said: “Pastor, I never 
knew what religion meant until I met you.” As the 
years have passed I have more and more appreciated 
those words. Above all material blessings I cherish the 
gift of his confession as of greatest value. 

Once upon a time I had the opportunity of making 
some money, but turned it down for fear of losing in- 
terest in the work of the ministry. And now, an old 
man myself, soon to enter upon the life of the spirit, I 
think of meeting my dear old friend in spirit and in 
rejoicing with him in our salvation through Christ. Do 
you think there is any earthly honor or emolument I 
would exchange for the realization of having been of 
some real use in leading a soul to Christ? 

—Chauncey R. Botsford. 


FREEDOM AND MODERATION 


Tue Lutheran Church has always been characterized 
by moderation. Our Church is the broadest and freest 
in all the world. We stand only for the pure truth of 
the Gospel. We do not limit that Gospel by confining 
it to obedience to one supreme bishop, the vice-regent 
of God on earth, or to the mediation of an order of 
bishops, or to any particular form of church govern- 
ment, organization or worship, or to any ceremonial, 
such as baptism by immersion, or to any one type of 
experience, either emotional, volitional or intellectual. 
Many forms of organization, many and varying rituals, 
wide diversities of practice and Christian experience 
are found among Lutherans all over the world. (For 
the Lutheran Church is established in more lands and 
nations and has more members than any other Prot- 
estant church.) It is enough for the unity of the Church 
that the Gospel be purely preached and the Sacraments 
rightly administered. 

The Lutheran Church is both progressive and con- 
servative. In our freedom, we constantly adapt our 
methods to the needs of each situation. Yet we do not 
break with the past. The Lutheran Church retains all 
the good and true in the Christian culture of the cen- 
turies. We carry on and develop that culture as related 
to the problems of the hour. 

—U. L. C. A. Board of Education. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 


“Wuat bothers me most about the Bible is the fact 
that there are so many things in it that I can’t under- 
stand,” said a man to his friend. 

“Well, it’s different with me,” was the friend’s reply. 
“T’m not bothered about those parts that I can’t under- 
stand—and there are a lot of them. I’m bothered tre- 
mendously, though, about the parts that I can under- 
stand. Take the Golden Rule. It’s so plain and simple 
that I can’t get away from it. It’s those parts of the 
Bible that I’m mostly bothered about. They do not give 
me a loophole of escape, like the more obscure passages 
do.”—The United States Baptist. 
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Texas Synod Pastors and Lay Delegates Give Close Attention to Church Business 


Reported by the Rev. 


THE eighty-eighth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Texas Synod was held in Holy Cross 
Church, Yoakum, Texas, the Rev. Paul Bechter pastor, 
acting as the host. True southern hospitality prevailed. 
Even the weather agreed to keep on an even keel with 
cloudy skies and no rain. 

The opening service was held Sunday evening, April 
14, at which time the Rev. Fred W. Kern, president of 
synod, preached the sermon. He spoke on “The Re- 
jected Gospel” and pointed out that the unbelieving 
world had been rejecting the truth since Christ’s time, 
that it has always considered the gospel of the Chris- 
tians as foolish teachings, yet it has become a tremen- 
dous power in the world for righteousness. The secre- 
tary of synod, the Rev. William J. Hoebel of Dallas, 
conducted the liturgy. Holy Communion was admin- 
istered. 

Attendance Record Outstanding 

Every parish, except the Sweetwater-Longworth Par- 
ish, which is now vacant and is undergoing a change of 
parenthood, was represented by the pastor and a lay 
delegate. Moreover, these members of synod were pres- 
ent at every session, except in two cases where pastors 
were called home on account of illness and death, re- 
spectively. Furthermore, these delegates and pastors 
were not found in little groups outside the church dur- 
ing the sessions, but were at their posts doing the busi- 
ness of the Church in a serious way. We believe that 
this is an indication of the earnestness of our pastors 
and lay delegates shown in the work of the Church. 

The United Lutheran Church in America and its 
causes were represented by M. A. Getzendaner, D.D., 
of Davenport, Iowa, president of the Iowa Synod. He 
also brought a message to the State Brotherhood Con- 
vention Sunday morning and to the synod Monday eve- 
ning. We enjoyed his messages and presence very much. 
We hope that Texas impressed him favorably. 

The Rev. Fred C. Wiegman, president of Midland 
College, presented the cause of higher education and of 
Midland College, Fremont, in a splendid, challenging 
way. His fellowship with us tended to cement our re- 
lationship with our college in a fine way. We know 
Midland much better now. 

Other visitors were the Rev. Paul W. Schrope, chap- 
lain of the U. S. A., newly appointed to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, near San Antonio; Mr. E. P. Hoeppner, 
manager of the Chicago branch of the United Lutheran 
Publication House, who presided over a fine display of 
books and publications. 


Missions a Live Subject 

Deep interest was shown in the mission program of 
synod. Texas is growing rapidly. Both rural and city 
fields are developing. Several pleas for special help 
were addressed to the church. It seems to be the 
Macedonian call repeated: Come in and conquer for 
Christ! Several of our metropolitan fields have mission 
possibilities equal to any in the nation. Some of our 
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rural sections are taking a new lease on life. Some of 
our rural pastors must experience trials and problems 
which are akin to that on the foreign field, and with 
much lower salaries. Several of our diligent, faithful 
and well-trained pastors are receiving less than $1,000 
a year support and eagerly give their best for Christ. 

Remarkable progress has been made during the past 
year in paying the apportioned benevolence: $1,000 more 
was received than in 1938! It was reported that some of 
our larger congregations are determined to pay the ap- 
portionments for benevolence in full this year, even if 
a portion must be taken from the current funds. Over 
half of the congregations are contributing monthly to 
the synodical treasury. 

The statistical report listed 7,120 baptized members 
in synod. The confirmed numbered 5,056; a net gain of 
113. The property value increased from $263,958 for 
1938 to $379,923 in 1939. Two beautiful new church 
buildings in Austin and Cuero respectively, account for 
this gain. The debt increase, however, amounted to only 
$56,907. Several congregations made substantial reduc- 
tions on indebtedness. 

An intersynodical committee on the re-alignment of 
parishes, representing the American Lutherans and the 
U. L. C. A., has been busy this past year. The first 
“swap” is in favor of the Texas District, A. L. C., if 
negotiations are completed. The Sweetwater-Longworth 
Parish may then be served by the A. L. C. Other con- 
gregations are under consideration. 


Parish Education Committee 

The streamlined Parish Education Committee of the 
synod presented the longest report received by the 
synod. It involved the reports of nine sponsors and the 
presidents of the three auxiliaries. Many enlightening 
facts were therein revealed. This committee acts as a 
physician for the synod. It counts the pulse, watches 
the respiration, considers the general health of the 
synod as a whole and as individuals. It takes a blood 
count, and even goes so far as to recommend a diet. 
It is a fact-finding body. The committee provides the 
sponsors of Witness, Worship, Education, Stewardship, 
Men, Women, and Young People. Next year a Rural 
Work will be added. The presidents of the three aux- 
iliaries also sit with this group. Much good has been 
accomplished in several congregations since the com- 
mittee has been functioning. 

THE LUTHERAN was presented by the editor of the 
Texas Lutheran and synod voted to aim at a goal of a 
five per cent subscription list suggested by the Business 
Manager of our national weekly. This will be the syn- 
odical project for 1940 as indicated on the Five-year Plan 
Chart from the Parish and Church School Board. 


Summer School at Texas Lutheran College 
A week of Teacher and Leadership Training has been 
set for July 29 to August 2 this summer for the work- 
ers of the Augustana Synod, American Lutheran Church, 
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Texas District, and our Texas Synod. It will gather in 
the halls of the Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas. 
Charles H. B. Lewis, D.D., and the Rev. Donald E. Elder 
will be the U. L. C. A. representatives on the staff. A 
fine schedule has been arranged. This will be an ac- 
credited school. A number of local congregations, Sun- 
day schools, and auxiliaries have offered scholarships 
for the school. The cost will be about six dollars for 
the week, and covers everything except books. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: President, the 
Rev. Paul Bechter, Yoakum; vice-president, the Rev. 
J. C. A. Pfenninger, Harlingen; secretary, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Hoebel, Dallas; treasurer, Mr. E. C. Vogt, 
Victoria. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. Convention: Clerical: 
William J. Hoebel and Donald E. Elder. Alternates: 
J. F. Vorkoper and Fred W. Kern. Lay delegates: E. V. 
Bjornberg and E. C. Vogt. Alternates: Joseph Pannen 
and C. C. Zirjacks. 

The Revs. Paul Bechter and N. H. Kern were elected 
trustees of Midland College. The Texas Lutheran will 
be edited by the writer. 

A tentative invitation was extended from Weesatche, 


Texas, for the 1941 convention. 


DR. TULLOSS GIVES WARNING 
Religion Alone Can Save War-stricken World 


In THIS time of tragic upheaval and confusion, if we 
are to find any defense whatever against the collapse of 
human hopes, we shall have to find it in religion. 

The great ideals through which the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century hoped to achieve the perfect 
society have nearly all become bankrupt. The advances 
of science, the victories of the machine, the spread of 
democracy, the development of education may have 
transformed life. But they have transformed it only in 
a superficial way—only in externals. They have not 
been able to give it depth and meaning, nor to present 
its values in any true proportion. They have not been 
able even to save the world from a widely-spreading 
tidal wave of barbarism. 

Again our Saviour’s word is proving its truth. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation.” The 
kingdom of God dwells in hearts that have found Christ. 
The kingdom of God comes through souls transformed 
by Christ. 

If there is going to be any salvation for civilization, 
it will be, as it must be for the individual, salvation by 
grace through faith. The faith that is essential is in- 
finitely more than an acceptance of the fact that God’s 
Word is truth. Rather it is a laying hold of the eternal, 
living truth. It is a transforming experience in which, 
through contact with the infinite resources of the spir- 
itual world, life gains meaning and purpose and courage 
and strength. 

Such a vivid, living, dynamic faith in Christ is the 
greatest need of humanity today, and it must be the 
keynote of true education. This faith is the light which 
illumines every aspect of human life and learning. It is 
the principle which gives life order and significance. 
It, and it alone, is the power which turns knowledge 
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and intelligence to the advancement of God’s great 
invisible Kingdom of righteousness. 

In Christian education lies the hope of a better world. 
Here lies the promise of happy and brave lives for in- 
dividual men and women. And Christian education 
must in very truth be Christ-centered education. That 
must be its unique distinction. Therein lies its value, 
and its source of power for its students, for the Church, 
and for humanity. 

To the end that our schools may be more and more 
fully centers of such life and power, we who are leaders 
in education must re-dedicate ourselves to the service 
of this fundamental aim. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


Denmark’s Invasion So Appears to Laurence Siers- 
beck, United Danish Church and President of 
Dana College, Blair, Nebraska 


DENMARK has been invaded by Nazi troops. We of 
Danish extraction naturally feel depressed by the shock- 
ing news. A little country it was, known for its achieve- 
ment in agriculture, co-operatives, social reform, and 
not least, in Christian education. 

Not long ago a discussion arose among a group of 
Scandinavians about the influence of the folk high 
schools of Denmark. Much was said in favor of the 
cultural results of the Danish system of which N. F. S. 
Grundtvig was the founder. One whose close knowl- 
edge and contact with the movement was respected, 
made the following statement: “The effectiveness of the 
folk high schools of Denmark can never be understood 
apart from their Christian root. Danish culture and 
education have been essentially Christian.” While this 
no doubt is true in most civilized countries, it is par- 
ticularly true of Denmark and the other Scandinavian 
countries. 

If there is a stronger emphasis upon a personal ap- 
propriation of the means of grace in the Scandinavian 
schools of higher learning, credit must be given to the 
intense spiritual impulse of awakenings in Scandinavia 
during the past generation. This personal spiritual em- 
phasis has been the keystone to the foundation of the 
democracies of the north where men had nearly learned 
to discard weapons, where extremely rich and destitute 
poor were almost a memory, and where free men were 
free. 

We are acquainted with the new emphasis upon adult 
education in our own land. Much good in the govern- 
ment program is already evident. But it lacks the 
motive of early adult education in Denmark. As in 
higher education, it suffers seriously from that which 
we so tritely call secularization. The Christian motive 
has been obscured by our material progress, and a 
modern cruel, mechanized warfare has become a cross 
fashioned by this recently paganized civilization. 

The place of our church colleges in the current setting 
may appear to be small. But if “truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again,” then the present calamity will become 
our opportunity. We may expect a revival of Christian 
truth mush deeper in its personal significance and more 
far reaching in its social implications. He who said, 
“Without me ye can do nothing,” also said, “Fear not, 
I have overcome the world.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE MONTH OF MAY’S APPEAL 


Ir Is germane to what will be written in following 
paragraphs to remind our readers that for nearly two 
decades THE LUTHERAN has used space in one or more 
of its May issues to discuss conditions among our fel- 
low believers in Europe and elsewhere. “World Luther- 
anism” of the sort that involves co-operation in good 
works as well as agreements in doctrinal declarations 
has become a practical phrase among us only since 1923 
when the first Lutheran World Convention was held in 
Eisenach, Germany. But that beginning of visible, 
planned fellowship in Christ and assistance to the needy 
was as much an effect as a cause. It was the develop- 
ment of relationships that followed the World War of 
1914 to 1918. 

Those of us who have been privileged to share in our 
beloved Church’s activities since 1917 when the United 
States became involved in the great conflict, and now 
look back over the period that has elapsed since April 6 
of that year discern a series of decisions affecting our 
conduct as Christians and as citizens of a country that 
had hoped to remain neutral. We dare now refer in 
passing to the deep and sincere sympathy of a con- 
siderable portion of the Lutherans in the United States 
for their kinfolk in Central Europe. It can now be stated 
that partisan feeling all too frequently took forms 
closely bordering on persecution. To belong to the 
Lutheran Church was often ignorantly and narrow- 
mindedly interpreted as counteracting the attachment 
of Lutherans to America’s government. Only when the 
call to enter the training camps was issued and prepara- 
tion for service in the American Expeditionary Force 
was authorized was the proof evident that no inferiority 
in loyalty existed among those belonging to congrega- 
tions subscribing to the Augsburg Confession after 
training in Luther’s Catechism. 


| The Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare 


What Lutheran leaders promptly undertook was the 
ministry of religion to the soldiers and sailors through 
pastoral care. Inspired by the example of a group of 
Middle West clergy who were called upon to give spir- 


itual attention to the men in Camp Dodge, Iowa, a con- 


tinent-wide conference met in 1917, at which the Com- 
mission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare was formed. 
Its first appeal for funds involved raising $750,000, 
but the people gave a total of $1,300,000. The churches 
were asked to release clergymen to do pastoral work. 
How many were in service at army and navy training 
camps and overseas before the armistice was declared 
in 1918 we do not know beyond this: there were no 
military stations without pastoral care in. which the 
need of Lutheran clergymen became known to the 
Commission. Even the temporary communities of civil- 
ians in munitions plants were cared for. When late in 
1918 the base hospitals and “remount stations” in 
France were in need of chaplains, clergymen “over 
age” for previous calls were sent. It is probably un- 
necessary to say that all the hundreds of pastors whom 
the exigencies of conflict called to military service from 
peaceful but busy parishes volunteered and their con- 
gregations released them. 


After the Armistice and the return to civil life of 
camp pastors and chaplains of the A. E. F. some of 
their experiences became known to their fellow Chris- 
tians. We learned of the terrible days during which the 
epidemic of “flu” raged among soldiers and sailors. The 
chaplains served them of course. And if any doubt 
exists in any mind as to the character of the suffering 
endured by the soldiers in France, chaplains could in- 
form them. It was they who visited the wounded in 
hospitals, who read the burial services for the casualties 
that were followed into “no man’s land” for burial— 
often under fire—and who took care of transmission to 
the living at home of tokens and last messages. (There 
were no distinctions in such service between friend and 
foe.) 

AFTER 1918 


WHEN the Armistice was signed November 11, 1918, 
the work in which the Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare was engaged did not immediately cease, 
but the example of co-operation which it had provided 
the Lutheran general bodies in tlhe United States and 
Canada had already led to the formation in August of 


that year of the National Lutheran Council. The list 


of objectives adopted by the founders of this organiza- 
tion was such that the messages of distress from Lu- 
therans in Latvia (Europe) reached them; in 1919 
Latvia had been over-run by the Russian Bolsheviki 


when these followers of Lenin took possession of Russia. 


and set up the Soviet system of government. Godless- 
ness was resisted to the extent of martyrdom. Pastors 
were actually slain, but the quantity of suffering among 
the people was incident to exposure and starvation due 
to destroyed homes and ravaged farms. It was an appeal 
to relieve Latvian distress that first excited sympathy 
in Canada and the United States. The care of soldiers 
and sailors was superseded by a ministry of mercy to 
fellow believers in the little Baltic government. 

And that was the beginning: within twenty-four 
months aid had been sent to twenty countries, orphaned 
mission fields included, and when the first Lutheran 
World Convention gathered its delegates in the town 
hall of Eisenach, men came to tell with tears in their 
eyes about answered prayers for brotherly help and 
about giving aid after a surprisingly short experience in 
receiving it. It was shortly after 1923’s organization of 
World Lutheranism that the late Dr. John A. Morehead 
began to talk and write about “the winning minority.” 
He meant the multiplication of assistance which results 
when stricken, fainting souls are given the stimulus to 
open their eyes, to rise and to return to activities under 
God. In a few years most of the missionary societies 
in Central Europe were able to resume their beloved 
ministry of the Gospel, thanks to co-operation when 
needed. 

at AGAIN THE CALL 


TuE brief recounting of experiences in which the 
Lutherans of the United States and Canada began par- 
ticipation more than a score of years is intended to be 
more than a narration of past occurrences. Besides 
being a bit of church history, it also bears witness to 
the part which Christians can take and have taken 
during wars. As a church we are again in the midst of 
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a second struggle by which an even larger percentage 
of Lutherans are directly affected; Denmark and Nor- 
way, plus Finland, a portion of France, the major group 
of Protestants in Germany, the minorities in the Baltic 
provinces dominated by Russia and our brethren in 
faith. Three synods of the United Lutheran Church 
consisting of citizens of Canada are directly involved on 
the side of the Allies. Besides these older churches 
there are the younger churches in India, in Africa, in 
Borneo, in Japan and China, and in the Holy Land. 

These conditions would seem to make unity of effort 
impossible amongst the Lutherans of the world. It 
sounds like a paradox to say that while civic strife 
divides us into warring groups, we continue in unity 
with each other because of the ties of faith in Christ. 
It may be a paradox, but it is true. We who are in the 
United States are neutrals. We hope and pray that no 
change from our present status will be brought about. 
Should we become unhappily involved as occurred in 
1917, the citizens now neutral will become combatants, 
Lutherans among them. Yet the essentials of our re- 
ligion will not be destroyed. When the war is over, if 
the call for aid again comes from groups of Lutherans, 
the call will be answered to the fullest extent of our 
ability. It has been done before and it will occur again. 
The world will not be the conqueror of the religion 
bestowed upon the people by divine revelation. The 
content of the supplement in this issue bears witness to 
the attitude we have toward our brethren in faith. The 
appeal for world Lutheranism in 1940 is dictated by the 
consciousness of obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ and 
with the same sense of loyalty to the state that would 
have characterized announcements of opportunities to 
give help had peace everywhere prevailed. 


READY FOR ORDINATION 

LUTHERAN seminaries’ graduation days are current in 
this month of the year, and several hundred young men 
are at the final stage of three years of preparation for 
the ministry of the Gospel. From our U. L. C. A. schools 
more than a hundred will be graduated. Rising stand- 
ards of instruction and emphasis on the qualifications 
which people feel pastors should possess combine to 
make each year’s graduates competent to do the more 
complicated work a twentieth century congregation 
demands. 

Perhaps it is less what the congregation expects than 
what the pastor of today realizes he must supply that 
puts wrinkles upon the brows of the teachers of the- 
ology who aim to give their graduates “what it takes” 
to win souls for Christ and hold them in the fellowship 
of the faithful in this twentieth century. We do not 
believe greater sincerity of purpose characterizes the 
minister of these years than could be found in the state 
of mind of former generations of preachers. And un- 
doubtedly fewer restrictions are placed upon him than 
his father and grandfather if they were clergymen. One 
need only go back to the period 1890 to 1900 to be among 
clergymen whose dress identified them as men of the 
cloth. Among those we met in 1894 when our theological 
training began, the most meticulous was the senior in 
the faculty, the late C. W. Schaeffer. He always wore 
black suits: on duty at least, his coat was a Prince 
Albert in style. He might omit a clerical collar and a 
cassock vest or rabat, but a white bow tie surround- 
ing a white linen collar on a white shirt meant that 
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the wearer was a clergyman and subject to duty. 

His social relationships were also standardized. He 
did not gamble, play cards, spend time in poolrooms or 
patronize dances. The associations of the games rather 
than the character of each made them taboo. The clergy 
were rather encouraged to sit opposite the physicians 
in a game of chess, and checkers were entirely respect- 
able. Quoits or the more easily available horseshoes 
could be pitched and a reasonable amount of baseball 
was, shall one say, kosher. 

Absolute uniformity in garb did not prevail but the 
high calling of the ministry made an obviously great 
impression upon persons called to preach the word of 
God to men and women of the world. Dignity of con- 
duct and demeanor precluded levity of speech and 
extremes of dress. 


THE NATION’S INFLUENCES 

And while we are on the subject of clergymen we add 
the comment that one’s country and one’s national tra- 
ditions deserve the regard of those who are about to 
minister at our altars and preach in our pulpits. Theirs 
is a high privilege which comes to them somewhat in 
the way Luther described their spiritual inheritance 
through Christ, i.e., with no merit or worthiness on 
their part. The Protestant preacher and pastor in the 
United States and most of Canada has rights whose 
enjoyment would have been the envy of St. Paul. He 
proclaims the Word of God with no limitations from 
the state except where he exhorts violence and rebel- 
lion against the civic authorities. It is a unique in- 
heritance which cost our fathers exposure to great 
dangers, endurance of pioneer hardships and refusal of 
civic bribes. 

Ordinarily this inheritance demands no particular 
defense. It is part of the property for whose ownership 
there is a record in some courthouse and perhaps a deed 
in the family “strong box.” But in these days preachers 
have cause to indicate their valuation of their privileges 
by keen interest in their privileges and active teaching 
and reasoning in the defense of what is peculiarly their 
privileges. We do not think highly of those clergymen 
who interpret their right to sanctuary and pulpit as 
absolving them from obligations to their government 
and to the principles of freedom defined and defended 
for more than a century. The Protestants in America 
devised its form of government in contrast to absolutism 
in church and state abroad. In every great crisis Prot- 
estant congregations gave blood and treasure to the 
degree their numbers warranted. It is said that the 
majority of Protestants lack sensitiveness to religion and 
its activities. Perhaps their preachers like prophets in 
ancient time no longer feel their responsibilities. If that 
is true they should act speedily to correct the fault. 


A WORD TO YOUR CONGRESSMEN 

THE LUTHERAN calls attention to its readers to the 
contribution in this number by Dr. Foelsch of our Board 
of Social Missions. It deals with a bill now receiving 
public hearings in Washington, pending action by the 
Congress. If letters are written to representatives and 
senators expressing the desire of their constituents that 
they shall support the bill or else—the evils of film 
distribution now experienced by operators of movie 
houses will be lessened. But you must send your com- 
munication at once or it will be too late. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juvtus F. SEEBACH 


Gypsy Days Are Over in the Reich Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia. All the gypsy bands have been 
rounded up, and ordered to settle down and “practice a 
reputable profession.” Granted that this peremptory 
procedure may add a bit to the tidying-up plans of a 
regime in which “order,” in every sense, is a fetish, it 
is doubtful if regimentation, however perfect, can get 
rid of the vagrant spirit inherent in human nature. It 
is even more doubtful if it would be desirable. The 
gypsies may seem rather disreputable to the thoroughly 
conventional, though Maurice Walsh, Ireland’s distin- 
guished writer of romance, would vigorously dissent 
from that view, and so would their former fellow-trav- 
eler, George Borrow, if he were living today. Even 
stay-at-homes let their minds wander abroad on many 
an irresponsible journey with secret delight in their 
daring. Life would hardly be worth living at all if our 
thoughts, as well as all our deeds, were set in ordered 
rows upon shelves provided by governmental decree. 
Yet that is the tendency today, especially in the best 
totalitarian circles. Gypsies may be dirty, even dis- 
orderly; but they are still delightful. 


If You Have Heart disease, diabetes, or a choice col- 
lection of allergies, Dr. Edward Weiss of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, thinks you ought to examine your 
emotions. Recently (April 5) he told the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, that 
there are “a vast number of sick people who are not 
‘out of their minds,’ and yet do not have any definite 
bodily disease to account for their illness.” Declaring 
that one-third of the patients “consulting the internist” 
belonged to this group, Dr. Weiss continued, “These 
patients are suffering from disturbances in their emo- 
tional lives. .. . Their ill health arises from long-standing 
dissatisfactions in the business, social or home life of 
the individual, and this failure of adjustment to en- 
vironment is manifested by a disturbance in some part 
of the personality, either as bodily symptoms, or as 
affections of the spirit resulting in attacks of anxiety, 
obsessions, phobias, depression and other disturbances 
of mood.” This is no new thing to pastors, who have 
ministered to this sort of thing for many years. They 
have learned that a good dose of real religion (no sub- 
stitutes allowed), carefully prescribed and administered, 
and faithfully used by the patient, is generally an 
efficient remedy. 


Credulous Humanity Has always been addicted to the 
making of “gods many,” but the process has varied 
widely. Buddhist monks have cherished the hope as 
their highest ambition, though, considering the millions 
of gods in the Buddhist pantheon, the attainment would 
hardly offer a chance for distinction. Their process, 
however, is interesting, and saner than some proposed 
among several of our home-grown cults. When a 
Buddhist monk is dying, he attempts to sit in an upright 
position, his arms and legs folded closely, in order to 
fit into a large iron urn. Thus disposed of after death, 
the bee-hive-shaped urn is set outside the temple upside 


down, and a fire is kept under it for a time. Then the 
fire-hole, and the chimney at the top of the urn, are 
sealed. At the end of three years the urn is lifted oft 
the contents. If the body still sits erect, the deceased 
monk is placed among the ranked tiers of gods in the 
temple, with gold paper pasted all over his remains to 
make him more presentable. If the remains have dis- 
integrated, the judges decide that he was not good 
enough, and what is left is cremated. Even then the 
ordeal is not finished. If the resulting ashes are white, 
they are still treasured among the sacred possessions of 
the temple; but if they are black, the monks use them 
in the baking of small cakes that must be fed to the 
sacred fish in the temple pond, and the poor, unworthy 
monk is started on a new round of transmigration. 


Now That the British are “taking their gas masks out 
of moth balls,” in view of the threatened Nazi “blitz- 


‘krieg,” the fate of a peaceful little German village 


ensconced in the lovely Cotswold Hills of Wiltshire 
becomes a matter of acute concern. There the Brue- 
derhof Community, founded in 1920 near Frankfort, 
Germany, by Dr. Eberhard Arnold, has been given a 
refuge since it was driven from the Fatherland a few 
years ago. Clad in antique German peasant dress—the 
men in knee breeches, the women in long skirts—this 
little community continues to proclaim its opposition 
to “the spirit of collective selfishness.” It advocates the 
doctrine of pacifism; practices the “brotherhood of man 
united in God,” and exhibits the spirit of realistic uni- 
versalism by “welcoming all nationalities within their 
number.” The size of the village does not indicate a 
copious acceptance of these views by the world at large. 
The doctrines and practices of the devoted Community 
will by no means commend the brethren for mercy to 
the swastika-branded planes of a regime to which such 
a philosophy of life is not only unworthy of their blood 
but also treasonable to their all-demanding Fatherland. 


Russia’s War Against religion has again manifested 
itself, but in a way that is a confession of failure on 
their own part. A dispatch from Rome states that the 
Soviet authorities now occupying eastern Poland had 
arrested Monsignor Szeptycky, Metropolitan of the 
Ukraine, confiscated his property, and handed over his 
library to the Lwow section of the “Anti-God” Society. 
This godless group has since petitioned the Soviet 
Premier Molotoff to request Nazi withdrawal of any 
support whatever from the Orthodox Church in Ger- 
many, or in the territory it controls. This request 
Molotoff has already taken up with the Reich’s am- 
bassador at Moscow. A theological library is a strange 
gift to bestow upon such a group, but there must have 
been something potent in its contents. Could they 
possibly have been scared by what they found in the 
prosy pages of Orthodox theology? Perhaps, in some 
unexpected way, they were brought to realize some- 
thing of the inner strength of the truth they are warring 
against, and so are seeking help from outside. After all, 
theology could teach these uneasy “godless” something 
they need to know. 


“Nort with swerd’s loud clashing, nor roll 
of stirring drums; in deeds of love and 
‘mercy the heavenly kingdom comes” to 
make a counter-attack of goodwill in a 
world suffering overmuch from envelop- 
ment in war. 

From Europe’s far north to Asia’s near 
east, from Africa, India, China and Japan 
come anxious plees of our fellow-Lutherans 
for aid without which their work and they 
‘must perish. These calls for help issue from 
‘leaders of 
century - old 
congrega- 
itions and 
from infant 
missions. 
Their ap- 
peals are the 
result of the 
severe dislo- 
-eation of all 
life in na- 
tions making 
war, of armed 
invasion, or of the cutting off of help for 
missions by supporting agencies in lands 
whose -resources are all in the grip of the 
military. Needs range in intensity from 
food enough to prevent starvation, to mate- 
rials for rebuilding ruined cathedrals. 
Defend the faith and the faithful! is the call. 
_ Born of the travail of World War No. 1 
was the Lutheran World Convention, a fed- 
eration of the Evangelical Lutheran forces 
‘representing practically all the membership 
of our world Church. At its first meeting, 
Eisenach, Germany, 1923, the three crying 
needs confronting World Lutheranism were 
‘the very ones which we must meet today, 
‘namely: to provide relief in war-wasted 
lands, to help orphaned mission stations, to 
‘befriend refugee and migrant Lutherans. 
In these ways we are to give substance to 
the slogan which our first world convention 
unofficially adopted: “Let Us Help One 
Another.” 

_ A world with a broken heart needed a 
ighty counter-demonstration of unselfish 
elpfulness in 1923. In 1940 the cry for a 
orld-wide counter-attack of constructive 
oodwill could hardly be more poignant. 
eventeen of the twenty-seven member na- 
ions of the Lutheran World Convention are 
now directly involved in the European or 
iatic war. The night into which our breth- 
en are descending becomes steadily more 
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dark and dismaying from week to week. 

The one large company of Lutherans to 
whom war has not brought its cruel alarms 
is our own in America. So general is the 
hold which the crushing claw of conflict has 
on sister nations that it now appears that 
the survival of ALL Lutheran missions 
overseas will depend for an indefinite time 
upon us. A gauntlet is being thrown at our 
feet and none but a Church which has a 
heart made pure and tender, hands made 
ready and 
wills made 
dauntless by 
Christ dares 
take it up. 

Some signs 
that Christ 
has so en- 
dowed us are 
appearing. 
Among them 
is the will- 
ingness with 
which the 
Emergency Appeal for funds to shield and 
sustain our brethren throughout the world 
was launched. Hundreds of our congrega- 
tions have given evidences of their deter- 
mination that a world at war shall not lack 
a counter-manifestation of sacrifice for the 
healing of the nations. 

But the Emergency Appeal minimum goal 
of $500,000 has not yet been reached. The 
word “emergency” has more urgency in it 
today than it had last January. May is the 
month in which members of the United 
Lutheran Church in America annually bring 
offerings for Lutheran World Service. In 
proportion as these offerings are generous 
the Lutheran World Convention can extend 
and intensify the beneficent COUNTER- 
ATTACK. 


OFFICERS OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD 
CONVENTION 
Reading down shaft of cross: Pres., Bishop August 
Marahrens, Hanover; Exec, Sec., Hans Lilje, Ber- 
lin; Treas., Dr. Alfred Jorgensen, Copenhagen: 


Asst. Treas., Dr. Ralph Long, New York. Left 
cross arm: Sec., Bishop Hans Meiser, Munich; right 
cross arm: First Vice-pres.. Dr. F. H. Knubel, New 
York. These capable leaders carry on with high 
courage the work which in other war-fraught years 
was led by such men as the late Drs. John More- 
head, Lawritz Larsen and Theodore Benze of 
America, Bishop Ihmels of Germany. Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom and Dr. Per Pelirsson 
of Sweden. 
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FROM 
NORTH 


lo, Norway’s main church, the Lutheran 

thedral of Our Saviour. Standing at the 

id of a busy market place, its tall tower 
commands the neighborhood. 


(Right) Almost 900,000 copies of the Emergency Appeal pa 
entitled, “Help Now,” rolled through this United Luthera 
lication House press. So the big press in Philadelphia 
keep the little presses going at our Syrian Orphang 

in Jerusalem. 


Dr. Dick Helander, pastor-in-chief (Below) Pastors Johnson (right) and Norbé 
of “Ersta,’ Stockholm’s big Lutheran 
deaconess motherhouse. 


Supt. and Asst. Supt., respectively, of Stockhol 
Sweden’s busy city mission. 


(Below) Bishop H. Fulsang 1 
gaard, primate of our Chure 

Denmark. Oddly, this leader 4 

(Below) A Danish deaconess in Copenhagen his faith amidst the devastating 
surrounded by children of the Lutheran set-~- dences of human depravity 
tlement house. Here are 22 tonic faces. World War No. 1. 


Ls 


(Below) Aage Falk-Hansen, Lutheran Secre- 

tary of Copenhagen’s Y. M. C. A.. regarded (Below) Chapel interior of Oslo 

by Bishop Fulsang-Damgaard as Denmark’s deaconess motherhouse. Note ornat 
leading worker among jobless men. lighting units. 


(Above) Another apprentice to help Palestine stand on its 
own feet. He works in Jerusalem’s oldest printery, 
that of our Syrian Orphanage. 


Hermann Schneller interviews one of Palestine’s many 
awe Arabs who want to place orphans in his care. Note 
carefully filed case histories in background. 
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e) The Schneller clan at Jerusalem’s Syrian Orphanage, (Above) Machine shop appren- 
ann Schneller (glasses) along with his brother are third tice, Syrian Orphanage. Prac- 


ation descendants of Founder Johann Ludwig Schneller.* tical training supplements 
classroom studies. 


Main building, Syrian Orphanage, Jeru 

salem, part of the impressive complex o 

buildings which house this world-famou 
Lutheran institution. 


Os. 3 Ce %: 


—— 


‘ * The first Pastor Schneller came to Jerusalem as 
a missionary from Wuerttemberg, Germany. That 


pe) Rhythmic creativity of’a budding (Above) Blindness abounds in Palestine. 
- at his wheel in the Syrian Orphan- Your Emergency Appeal contribution helps ; 
This process, called “throwing,” is an keep these basket and chair makers plying 
all but lost art in America. their trade cheerfully at our orphanage 
in Jerusalem: 
was in 1862, at the time of the Turkish massacres 
of the Syrians in the Lebanon. The orphanage 


h i Bien 4 Pictures of Lutheran life in 
which he founded in the Holy City is the largest ; ; y 
dite h he for pe ee i a ity is t se “arg 2st of am Scandinavia and Palestine 
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_ May 15, 1940 


OPEN LETTERS 


WAR AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 


North Bergen, N. J. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

A Harvarp professor of history recently 
published a catalogue of wars and con- 
flicts. According to this professor, Spain 
has engaged in war 67 per cent of her ex- 
istence, England 56 per cent, France 50 per 
cent, Russia 46 per cent, ancient Rome 40 
per cent, Italy 36 per cent, and Germany 
28 per cent. (902 wars and 1,615 internal 
disturbances over a period of 2,500 years.) 

The war index for the twentieth century 
indicates a total eight times greater than 
for all preceding centuries. It seems as 
though we are passing through an extra- 
ordinary period in world history, in a 
maelstrom of strife in which all nations 
sooner or later will become involved in 
the great struggle for the hegemony of 
Europe. 

Napoleon said: “Europe will become 
Russianized, or it will be the struggle be- 
tween the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots.’” 
Napoleon’s prophecy for the future of 
Europe seems about to be realized. Most 
assuredly those who have nothing to lose 
are to be feared the most. 


* * * * 


In every country the man in the street 
is far more concerned about his individual 
existence, his animal right to live and earn 
a living, than about the particular form 
of government under which he lives, how- 
ever excellent it may be. From what he 
sees and hears he concludes that it has now 
become the fashion to make war and he 
has every reason to fear that this fashion 
is going to last a long while. 

Most governments urge their citizens to 
search for the truth, but almost all govern- 
ments punish them for finding it. So 
Beaumarchais’ Figaro has it: “Provided I 
write nothing about the government, re- 
ligion, politics, morality, officials, or any- 
one who has a claim to anything, I am at 
liberty to print what I choose—under the 
supervision of two or three censors.” 

How can the great powers ever agree 
to a permanent peace when each insists 
on playing first fiddle all the time? Will 
the particular sphere of interest of any 
one of them ever become recognized as 
the permanent and dominant sphere for 
all? Or will there be found a way to es- 
tablish a United States of Europe, so well 
balanced that a permanent peace will re- 
sult? Says one: “The thing is most prac- 


- ticable, for all that is needed for its suc- 


cess is the consent of Europe and a few 
similar trifles.” 

Yes, force can subdue. but only per- 
suasion prompted by love has a chance to 
win out. Each nation is clamoring for 
peace, but peace will never abide with our 
righteousness. 

* * * * 

The failure of self-energized righteous- 
ness is all too apparent in the world of 
today. And since there is no way in which 


_ man may get into this world without being 


born into it, likewise he who would seek 
righteousness, peace and joy, which by his 
own efforts he cannot fully understand, 
must, by the grace of God be born again, 


to be enabled to overcome evil with good, 
for “In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength.” 

We also are told that: “Two ideas are 
fighting against each other all over the 
world: first the idea we cherish that every 
man shall have his individual rights, his 
freedom of worship—in other words, the 
right of the individual. On the other hand, 
there is the idea that the individual is the 
most notable who is ready to yield him- 
self to the common good. Now you can 
defend the first by common sense and the 
second by logic. These two ideas are in 
conflict everywhere and result in a 
struggle.” 

A Chinese philosopher has said: “Civ- 
jlization seems to be just an effort to get 
food, and the more money and progress 
we make the harder it is to get food.” 

* * * * 

The growing desire of substituting world 
co-operation for war is closely bound up 
with economic security and social justice. 
Both problems are as old as the hills. 

In Plato’s Republic the following pas- 
sage perfectly expresses the intimate con- 
nection between the two. Socrates has 
been pointing out to Glaucon how in the 
early state a country may become too 
small to support its inhabitants on account 
of their increasing demand for luxuries. 
He goes on: “Socrates—Then a slice of our 
neighbor’s land will be wanted by us for 
pasture and tillage, and they will want a 
slice of ours, if, like ourselves, they ex- 
ceed the limit of necessity, and give them- 
selves up to the unlimited accumulation of 
wealth? Glaucon—That, Socrates, will be 
inevitable. 

“Socrates—And so we shall go to war, 
Glaucon, shall we not? Glaucon—Most 
certainly. Socrates—Then without deter- 
mining as yet whether war does good or 
harm, thus much we may affirm, that now 
we have discovered war to be derived 
from causes which are also the causes of 
almost all the evils in state, private as 
well as public. Glaucon—Undoubtedly.” 

That the great problem of substituting 
world co-operation for war cannot be 
solved apart from the control of natural 
resources and the unlimited accumulation 
of wealth is clear to all thinking men who 
today are asking: Is there enough faith 
in Eternal Goodness to dispel fear, in good- 
will to overcome hate, in self-control to 
banish greed and substitute world co- 
operation for war? History repeatedly 
warns us through these solemn facts, that 
whenever liberty and purity are torn 
asunder, moderation and self-control cease. 
Then the spirit of democracy takes flight 
and “Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” H. DReEssEL. 


WAR MORE EVIL 


AT THE recent convocation at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary the persistently thorny 
problem of the church’s attitude toward 
war was raised. The discussion provoked 
the following conjecture among a few of 
us in attendance: Is it possible that we 
are today witnessing the strange phe- 
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nomenon of the Christian conscience very 
gradually approaching the Christ con- 
science? 

I vividly recall that several years ago 
at one of these same convocations the late 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs in debate made a 
striking differentiation. He declined to 
admit that any such thing as progressive 
revelation existed in the course of the 
Christian era, stating that Jesus Christ 
from the first was the perfect revelation 
of God, full and final. But he did admit 
the possibility of such a thing as progres- 
sive apprehension of this perfect revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ on the part of the 
Christian Church. In short, with Jesus’ 
advent into the world God’s voice has 
spoken; with absolute fullness and clarity, 
whereas the ears of the Christian Church 
may but gradually be grasping this perfect 
truth. 

I am.led to believe that this element of 
progressive apprehension was present in 
the period of the Civil War. What at first 
was but a small minority voice raised 
against slavery grew with rapid pace into 
a clarion call. And though supporters on 
both sides of the issue in a biblicistic way 
“proved” their points out of Holy Writ, 
is it not safe to say that slavery received 
its death blow as we see it essentially be- 
cause the conscience of a Christian people 
almost suddenly approached the con- 
science of Jesus Christ? 

It would seem that this phenomenon bids 
fair to repeat itself today in the problem 
of war. Both “militants” and “pacifists” 
(to use hard terms) demonstrate their 
positions from Scripture. Yet there is 
already in evidence within the Church a 
tremendous momentum toward that sort 
of conscientious pacificism which bespeaks 
an invariable “Love your enemies” and 
an inescapable “Put up thy sword.” Is it 
possible that in this problem of war, the 
conscience of the Christian people is again 
rising through the indwelling Holy Spirit 
to the glorious heights of the conscience 
of Jesus Christ our Lord? Are we today 
in the matter of war witnessing a pro- 
gressive apprehension on the part of the 
Christian Church of “that mind which was 
in Christ. Jesus”? 

Ricwarp C, Kiicxk. 


BLUE RIDGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


THE joint Summer School for the Synods 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama and Florida will be held July 6 
to 13 at Blue Ridge, N. C. 

A faculty of excellent leaders has been 
secured; among them, Dr. O. F. Black- 
welder, Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Dr. H. D. 
Hoover, the Rev. T. K. Finck, Dr. Russell 
Snyder, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Dr. P. D. 
Brown, Dr. C. A. Linn, Dr. J. B. Moose, 
Mrs. J. B. Moose, Mrs. Virgil Sease, Miss 
Ella Engel, the Rev. C. K. Derrick, the 
Rev. H. P. Wyrick, Mr. Alvin Schaediger, 
the Rev. Luther Mauney, Mrs. A. W. Frey, 
and Mrs. J. H. Heinsohn and others who 
are yet to accept. G. H. Rxopes, Dean. 


“First Christ—then others—and self last 
of all. Herein lies the meaningful life.” 
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FALSE PROPHETS 


Jeremiah Tells How God Is Against Prophets He Did Not Send 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Jeremiah 23: 21-32. The Sunday School Lesson for May 19 


A TRUE prophet of God can speak fear- 
lessly against false prophets. Jeremiah 
belongs to the true prophets. He lived in 
a difficult, discouraging time. He grew up 
in a small town near Jerusalem but be- 
came well acquainted with the affairs in 
the city. He knew Jerusalem’s political, 
business, social, moral, and religious life. 
His prophetic work began in Anathoth, his 
home town, but reached into Jerusalem. 
Boldly he defended righteousness and 
urged putting God, His worship, and His 
service first. He foresaw dire results if 
sin was tolerated. Though accused of be- 
ing a traitor, he continued his attacks on 
every word and work and movement that 
was not four-square with perfect trust in 
God. He told them of the seventy-year 
captivity. False teachers belittled his 
words and taught others. Seeking no 
favor, and fearless of danger, Jeremiah 
claimed to be on God’s side in exposing 
false prophets and denouncing them and 
their untrustworthy statements. The re- 
bukes he gave were. in words received 
from God, though expressed with the 
strength and zeal of a true prophet, which 
Jeremiah knew himself to be. 


Not of God 


Jeremiah found no joy in speaking 
harsh, condemnatory words. He was not 
pleased by denouncing false prophets. As 
God’s spokesman he had no other course. 
These prophets were not of God, though 
they hastened to their task as though it 
was urgent, as if sent by God, and they 
uttered their words as though impelled by 
God’s authority and instruction. Doubtless 
they were eloquent, persuasive speakers, 
and put on all the external semblance of 
representing God. But their effect was nil 
as far as restraining the people from wick- 
edness, or reviving their interest in the 
things of God. They were false prophets, 
hypocritical in appearance and influence. 
The result of the false prophets’ work was 
not commendable. On the other hand 
Jeremiah was God’s true prophet, author- 
itatively commissioned by Him. His work 
was for the rescue and restoration of the 
people. He pointed to the return from 
captivity and the re-establishing of their 
national life in Jerusalem. His work was 
handicapped by false prophets, whose un- 
trustworthiness made the people suspicious 
of Jeremiah. They were unable to dis- 
criminate between the prophets who were 
not of God and God’s prophet, Jeremiah. 


Denounced 


There was no hiding the facts from God. 
He was everywhere, and knew, whether 
“at hand” or “afar off,’ what these men 
not sent by Him were saying. They could 
find no place so distant or so secluded that 
they could there conceal themselves. Their 
falseness was as plain to God as though 
they stood at noonday boasting before Him. 
God’s omnipresence they should have 


known; they deluded themselves if they 
assumed they could hide from God. The 
words of the false prophets were lies, 
though spoken in God’s name. Their use 
of His name added to their sinfulness, since 
they were false. They claimed to tell what 
had come to them in visions from God. 
They could say, “I have dreamed, I have 
dreamed,” thus deceiving the people, but 
God knew their trickery. These prophets 
were denounced as secretly plotting to turn 
God out and substitute Baal, causing, if 
possible, the very name of God to be for- 
gotten. The consciences of these false 
prophets led them to plan to get rid of the 
name of God; for to hear His name was to 
be condemned for their falseness. The 
alternative was demanded of prophets, that 
if they were speaking only of a dream 
they were to tell it as a dream, but if they 
were speaking words from God they were 
to take no claim for themselves as their 
source, It is the truth back of the words, 
concealed in the words and carried for- 
ward by them, as wheat is conveyed by 
its chaff, that counts. The truth has the 
worth, not the words; but the words must 
be of God in order to convey the truth. 
Temporarily the false prophets might seem 
to gather the people together and hold 
them to their teaching, but their decep- 
tion would not last long. God would bring 
their pretentious boasts to naught, to their 
great shame. 


No Profit 


There was no profit for the people who 
heard and heeded the words of false 
prophets. This was the practical condem- 
nation of these thieving prophets. They 
pretended to speak as their own the 
words stolen from God’s true prophets. 
They had the effrontery to claim that what 
they said came from God, telling their 


THINK OF THESE 


Some Christians have at times been 
deluded and led astray by persuasive but 
false teachers. 


It is best to ignore false teachers; to fight 
them is to advertise them. 


Unless the Word of God proves a teach- 
ing true, we are not safe in following it. 


The teacher, conscious of being truly 
sent by God, is humble; his aim is not 
popularity. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


False Prophets Exposed. Jeremiah 23: 21-25. 
False Prophets Denounced. Jeremiah 23: 


26-32. 
“Beware of False Prophets.” Matt. 7: 15-23. 
Unfaithful Shepherds. Ezekiel 34: 7-10. 
The Spirit of r. I John 4: 1-6. 
. Destructive Heresies. II Peter 2: 1-3. 
Contending for the Faith. Jude 3, 4, 17-21. 
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hearers, “He saith.” Jeremiah declared 
that God repudiated all responsibilty for 
the false prophets and their messages. He 
had not called them or spoken through 
them. He was pronouncedly against them. 
It was a cruelty to the people to have to 
listen to propagandists for a false religion. 
To persuade them to accept falsehood as 
truth was to lead them to ruin. To be 
guilty of such deception was utter wicked- 
ness. No profit could come to the proph- 
ets or to the people by such fraudulent 
talk. Only the words that come from God 
have authority in matters of morals and 
religion. No human dreams, no fanatical 
visions, no scheme of deception, can take 
the place of the voice of a true minister of 
God. Jeremiah was a true prophet. He 
was sent by God. He spoke for God. His 
work was harder because of the stealthy 
inroads of false prophets. God give us 
keenness to discern false teachers, and 
courage to refuse to listen to them. 


HELPING TOWARD 
PROFIT 


Tue “profit motive” is not confined to 
investment or employment. It has a large 
place in every phase of life. “Does it 
pay?” is not a foolish question, especially 
when it comes to evaluating the worth of 
this or that proposal for use in the church 
schools. The measure of the profit is to 
discover what good is done for the pupils, 
how much more they know that influences 
their usefulness, how much abler they are 
to react favorably to what is right. 

What is to be kept in use must pass the 
test in bringing some profit to the pupils. 
Times and conditions change, so that there 
need be a renewed measurement of means 
and methods, for what has been profit 
producing may not be as profitable now, 
or here, as it once was. What used to be 
useful may now be useless, or nearly so. 
However it is just as much of a blunder 
to discard something because it has been 
used a long time as it is to adopt some- 
thing because it is new, and somebody 
parades it as the final panacea, “at last,” 
for everything that may be wrong in the 
schools. How old a method is does not 
discredit it; it is how well and how much 
it profits that determine its worthiness to 
be retained. 

In the final reckoning of profit in a 
church school the main point is what hap- 
pens to the individual. Anything that 
helps toward this profit deserves at least 
unbiased consideration. When the welfare 
of the individual is involved all else be- 
comes contributory to it, or has doubtful 
value. The old saying that “what does no 
good does harm” may be extreme, but it 
suggests the advisability of pausing to 
think of what we do and how we do it 
with the deliberate purpose of retaining 
what profits and removing what does not. 
This should be an interesting pastime that 
is always profitable. 

Naturally a problem arises: Whose say- 
so is to determine what must go and what 
may stay and what shall be added? Who 
is qualified to say what helps toward 
profit? How shall we come to an unpreju- 
diced, unbiased judgment in this matter? 
Besides, who is to say what “profit” 
means for us here and now? 


THE LUTHERAN 
WORLD CONVENTION 


John 17: 6-23 


The Rev.\F. E. Reinartz is Consultative Sec- 
for Promotion, an imposing title which 
covers a multitude of duties. In preparation 
for the meeting of the Lutheran World Conven- 


’ tion, which had been scheduled for Philadel- 
_ phia this spring, Secretary Reinartz necessarily 


red a great deal of publicity material for 
a on. He has been kind enough to ade 

this assignment to an already over-burdened 
docket and has submitted to the following in- 
terview. The young people of the Church are 
again indebted to their understanding friend, 
Secretary Reinartz. 


How nearly did the. Lutheran World 


Convention unify our world Church: be- 
fore the present World War began? 


From the first sessions of the Lutheran 
World Convention down to the present its 
leaders have been more concerned about 
establishing spiritual unity than with 


forming a constitutional or an organic 


union. It was the meeting of great needs 
and a great compassionate willingness that 
made the Lutheran World Convention 
necessary and possible. The needs were 
had by our fellow-Lutherans in continental 
Europe and by the mission fields which 
these European churches had supported. 
The compassionate willingness was had by 
the Lutherans of America. 

Those who met at Eisenach, Germany, 
in 1923 did not in any formal sense rep- 
resent the churches to whose membership 
they belonged. The fact is that the 
European delegates to that 1923 conclave 
were in a sense “hand picked” by our own 
Dr. John A. Morehead and kindred spirits 
at Leipzig, Germany. While there is a 
high correlation between the American 
section of the Lutheran World Convention 
and the National Lutheran Council, our 
four representatives of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Convention 
do not officially represent the bodies of 
which they are members. The “Unierte 
Kirche” of Germany has not yet partici- 
pated in the convention’s work. The Mis- 
souri Synod has not been represented at 
the first three world conventions. These 
are the most notable exceptions to the 
rule that all Lutheranism has a common 
focus of concern and interest in the Lu- 
theran World Convention. 


Has the war changed this situation? 


Yes. Wartime strictures on the Lutheran 
churches of Europe have made the active 
promotion of the convention’s work all but 
impossible. An evidence of this fact is to 
be had in the canceling of the proposed 
sessions of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia during May 1940. 
Nevertheless the potential unity of Lu- 
therans in the world is still a reality. The 
actual functioning of the framework of 
the organization is to be seen in the 
projected trip of Drs. Ralph H. Long and 
P. O. Bersell to a conference of Scan- 
dinavian leaders in the latter part of April. 
Due to the German invasion this trip had 
to be postponed. In the Emergency Ap- 
peal made by the American section of the 


Lutheran World Convention on behalf of 
Lutherans in Finland and orphaned Lu- 
theran mission stations, one has another 
evidence of the continuing vigorous life 
of this organization in America. It is our 
confident belief that with the return of 
peace there will be further strengthening 
of Lutheran bonds throughout the world. 


How has the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion been helping during the war? 


Its representatives have been the main 
source of information concerning the needs 
of our brethren in mission fields and in 
nations actively participating in the war. 
Its American section in co-operation with 
the National Lutheran Council is conduct- 
ing the Emergency Relief Appeal for funds 
to meet war-caused needs in many parts 
of the world. In the administration of the 
funds which American Lutherans con- 
tribute, the executive committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention will play a 
large part. Through such interchange of 
letters as may now take place Lutheran 
leaders are mutually strengthening each 
other. A case in point is to be had in the 
letter of Archbishop Erling Eidem of 
Sweden to Finnish Lutherans: 

“In the churches of Sweden, in castle 
and cottage, fervent prayers have 
been sent up—and we shall not grow 
weary in prayer—that our God, Who 
has everything in His hand and Who 
alone gives counsel, may have mercy 
upon you, dear brothers and sisters, 
and upon us. We also pray God that 
He may awaken in us the true joy of 
giving, and make us ready to give will- 
ingly help in bearing your burden.” 


Can the Lutheran World Convention 
be of any help in restoring peace? 


Only in so far as spiritual ministries and 
assurances of goodwill are interchanged 
can the Lutheran World Convention keep 
fallow the land in which the seeds of an 
enduring peace can be sown. The blessed 
opportunity which we covet for the Lu- 
theran World Convention is to be used of 
God as an instrument in the cementing of 
the peace of the world when the present 
war is ended. 


How are Lutheran churches in other 
neutral nations helping to relieve suffer- 
ing in the mission fields due to the war? 


Where the mission stations supported by 
Lutherans in neutral lands are near or- 
phaned German missions the neutrals have 
taken a special interest in their neighbor 
fields. Our fellow-believers in Norway and 
Sweden have been most active in this re- 
gard. The Mission Board at Upsala has 
taken an active interest in sustaining the 
life of the Leipzig Mission in India. The 
invasion of Scandinavia has thrown an 
extra burden on the U. L. C. A. 


What is the latest report as to the suc- 
cess of the Emergency Relief Appeal? 


On April 3 Emergency Appeal Director 
Dr. O. C. Mees reported that $150,000 had 
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actually crossed his desk in cash. This 
amount represents the contributions from 
about 1,000 congregations. On the basis 
of these figures Director Mees holds to the 
hope that by the middle of June the goal 
of $500,000 will have been reached. The 
appeal contacted 10,000 congregations. Dr. 
Mees contends that if this figure is re- 
duced to 6,000, and one remembers that 
1,000 congregations have responded, 5,000 
congregations are still to be heard from. 
The fact that most of the money con- 
tributed has to come to the appeal office 
through synodical channels delays the 
making of a complete report until mid- 
June. It has been found that in most in- 
stances it takes at least six weeks for funds 
to be transferred from the treasurer of a 
local congregation to the New York office. 


Is there a doctrinal basis for member- 
ship in this Lutheran World Convention? 


Yes. The organization as yet has no con- 
stitution. It has adopted a kind of Decla- 
ration of Principles in which it declares 
that in its life there is to be a continua- 
tion of the confessional position of the 
Reformation. This statement of principles 
is especially concerned with making clear 
the convention’s faith relative to the Word 
of God. Its conventions are deliberative 
bodies only. The resolutions which they 
adopt are suggestive rather than man- 
datory. Commissions studying social 
trends, the doctrine of the Church, etc., 
are certain to enrich the life of our com- 
munion throughout the world. 


When and where have the former ses- 
sions been held? 


Eisenach, Germany, 1923. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 1929. 

Paris, France, 1935. 

When the Lutheran World Convention 
was formed in 1923 the slogan unofficially 
adopted by the organization was, “Let Us 
Help One Another.” Three needs for help 
were pointed out: 

1. The need for relief of Lutherans in 
war-torn lands. 

2. The need for help in distressed mis- 
sion fields. 

3. The need for help had by the thou- 
sands of migrant Lutherans. 

All three conventions have concentrated 
on ways and means of meeting these pri- 
mary needs. 

An intangible but very vital contribu- 
tion which the conventions have made 
has been the stimulating of lasting friend- 
ship among the leaders of Lutheranism. 


Who are the members of the Amer- 
ican section of the Executive Committee? 


President F. H. Knubel of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive Secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz, President-elect of Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary. 

President Lars W. Boe of St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHURCHES AND SECTS OF 
CHRISTENDOM 


By Dr. J. L. Neve, Hamma Divinity 
School, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. Lutheran Literary Board, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Price, $4.50. Orders may be 
sent to J. L. Neve, 1015 North Fountain 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


Well, this is a book! It is really a one- 
volume encyclopedia in octavo form, 634 
pages in length, presenting “the Churches 
and Sects of Christendom” in historic 
sequence. The author does not dodge the 
issue of seeking to distinguish between 
church and sect (pp. 33-41). In his foot- 
notes he makes it clear that he does not 
reject sources simply because they are old 
or because he is unfamiliar with new books. 
He speaks of confessions as standards of 
faith that have not lost their timeliness. 

The Introduction is followed by four- 
teen chapters of international scope in 
which he deals with the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches and related organizations, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Old Catholic 
Church and its relatives, the Lutheran 
Church, the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches, the Anglican and Episcopal 
groups, the Methodist Church Family, the 
Union Bodies, the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists (their predecessors and relatives), 
Quakerism and the Quakers, the Rational- 
ist Group (the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists), the Adventist Bodies, Movements 
and Organizations independent and un- 
related. 

The Appendix deals with “Some Move- 
ments Which Affect the Church,” among 
them the Buchman Movement, and “the 
problems of Church Union”; certainly 
these are live issues. 

The reader of German who has had an 
opportunity to study the volumes of 
“Ecclesia,” “a collection of self por- 
traitures of the Christian churches edited 
by Friedr. Siegmund-Schultze,” will be in- 
terested in comparing these two studies, ° 
one by scholars from within the churches, 
the other by a Lutheran scholar who has 
demonstrated his ability to hold himself 
to a very real and worth-while undertak- 
ing. Dr. Neve seems to have missed very 
little and has brought his studies right up 
to 1940. The volume ought to be a must 
book for theological students, ministers 
and inquisitive laymen. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER. 


VLL TELL YOU WHY I AMA 
PROTESTANT 


By Ross H. Stover. The Castle Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 


I have read the little book, “I’ll Tell You 
Why I Am a Protestant,” by Dr. Ross H. 
Stover, published recently by the United 
Lutheran Publication House. As I finished 
this little book I said, “This is something 
which ought to be distributed as widely 
as possible not only among Lutherans but 
by Lutherans, as a simple, clear and help- 
ful testimony to evangelical truth.” I know 


of nothing better for such circulation on 
the particular subject with which it deals. 
I am glad to give it my unreserved com- 
mendation. W. H. GREEVER. 


FROM CANA TO CALVARY 


By Harry Rimmer. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 136. Price, $1.00. 


It is a difficult assignment, setting one’s 
self to analyze such a rapidly-moving, 
idea-packed book as as this, the fourth in 
Dr. Rimmer’s “Calvary” series. A richly 
suggestive theme is the reason for “From 
Cana to Calvary,” centering in the part 
played by “water,” “wine,” and “cup” in 
the Calvary-shadowed life of Christ. Five 
events give a rather complete resume of 
the matter, beginning with the marriage 
feast at Cana, moving through the expe- 
rience at the well in Samaria, on to the 
Last Supper, then Gethsemane, and finally 
to Calvary. 

Dr. Rimmer manages deftly his char- 
acteristic, staccato style. Accurate and con- 
cise statement rivets attention and con- 
vinces. There is no wasted time getting 
to the “meat.” Scientific and historical 
sidelights search out and isolate for ex- 
amination background much of the time 
overlooked as fruitful “diggings.” Refresh- 
ing, indeed, we think, is repeated emphasis 
on the “victory,” not the “tragedy,” of 
Calvary. 

One must not think this simply a 
“Lenten” book. It would do well as a 
handy stimulant for the “post-Easter” 
slump. Ernest TONSING. 


THE SAVING PRESENCE 


By Grover E. Swoyer, D.D. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1940. Pages 155. Price, $1.00. 


There is a vitality about these heart- 
searching messages that one ought to ex- 
pect from the author. Preaching to great 
congregations in First Lutheran Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, each sermon has back of 
it his magnetic personality. I was prepared 
to find a lack of this fire in the printed 
page. But it is there. Each chapter is a 
direct attack on the mind and the heart. 
“The Saving Presence” lives in this little 
book and is seeking the lost. 

There are seven chapters, a Prologue 
and an Epilogue. They offer in full the 
gospel of the living Christ. In their in- 
tense devotion to the Word and their 
unique manner of presentation they re- 
mind one of the writing of the late Dr. 
Simon Peter Long, one-time pastor of the 
First Church. With our new emphasis on 
evangelism in the United Lutheran Church 
in America this book should find its place 
of service, especially among those of our 
communion. Dr. Swoyer’s presentation of 
this subject is understandable for the lay 
reader and stimulating for the pastor. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


THE LUTHERAN 


“At Thy 
Service, Lord’’ 


A Children’s Day 
Program 


featuring a dramatic sketch, 
“We Can Serve” 


by W. ROBERT MILLER 


This program provides a com- 
plete service for Children’s 
Day, including hymns, respon- 
sive reading, recitations, and 
the dramatic sketch. 


This Service can be presented 
elaborately or simply. It is 
truly A CHILDREN’S SERV- 
ICE, for the children and pre- 
sented by the children. At the 
same time it has dignity. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents 
a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Children’s Day 
Supplies 
Offering Envelope (No. 1005) 


40 cents a hundred; $3.50 a 
thousand. 


Children’s Day Service Invita- 
tion Postcard (No. 974) 

20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 
hundred. 


Children’s Day Souvenir (No. 
983). Attractive tag for distri- 
bution. 20 cents a dozen. $1.25 
a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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GETTYSBURG’S NEW CHAPEL 


Addition to College Property Significant of Adherence to Christian Ideals 


By George F. Gutmann 


Wirtu the world struggling between hope 
and despair, what more fitting confession 
of faith could be reared in the midst of any 
campus than a building dedicated to the 
worship of God? 

During the past seventeen years, Pres- 
ident Hanson has labored to give Gettys- 
burg College the kind of equipment which 
it must have in order to serve the stu- 
dents most effectively. 

The college has remained faithful to the 
ideals of its founders. It has sought to 
prepare young women and young men not 
only to acquire the intellectual equipment 
for effective living but to promote in their 
hearts honesty, moral courage, unselfish- 
ness, and loyalty to God. For this reason 
it plans to erect a new chapel—one which 
will hold before the mind of the students 
the importance of the spiritual. 

The new chapel will have a seating ca- 
pacity of 850. In order to match the other 
buildings on the campus, it will be con- 
structed of tapestry brick with granite or 
limestone trimmings. The architecture will 
be colonial. It will be the kind of struc- 
ture in which every single feature will 
have a spiritual significance for those who 
sit in its pews. 


President Hanson’s Explanation 


Each window will have a message for 

youth. One of the most impressive, how- 
ever, will be that above the altar. But I 
shall let Dr. Hanson give a description of 
it and its conception in his own words: 
: “For many years I have been puzzled 
over the enormous contribution which 
Eton College has made to the British Em- 
pire. In every walk of life, throughout the 
Empire, the graduates of Eton College have 
shown themselves to be Empire builders. 
I have gone to the campus again and again 
endeavoring to find the secret. I have 
talked to the students, to the members of 
the faculty, and to the people in the town 
surrounding the historic institution. After 
many years I think I have discovered the 
secret, 

“An aged professor who, for half a cen- 
tury had been a teacher at Eton was the 
one who gave me the answer to my ques- 
tion. Ushering me into the chapel, he had 
me sit about ten pews from the front. He 
suggested that I relax and look around. 
It took me only a few moments to discover 
the thing about which he was talking. My 
eyes rested on the life-size figure of Sir 
Galahad. Strong, idealistic, clean—the fig- 
ure of Sir Galahad looked down upon the 
Eton students. Here, generation after gen- 
eration, each student sat looking into the 
face of this noblest’ of knights, the symbol 
of strength and purity. The quiet-souled 
teacher, after a few moments said: ‘The 
more you look at the figure of Sir Galahad, 
the better you will understand the dreams 
of an Eton man,’ 

“When I returned to Gettysburg College, 
I too dreamed of a building which would 
be erected around a window. In the win- 
dow above the altar of our new chapel, 
there will be a Gettysburg College stu- 
dent garbed for graduation in cap and 


PRESIDENT H. W. A. HANSON 


gown. The youth will be dreaming of a 
career. Behind him, with His right hand 
upon the right shoulder of the youth will 
be the figure of Jesus Christ. For four 
years the students of Gettysburg College 
will sit in chapel—each day looking at that 
window. If the figure of Sir Galahad can 
fire the Eton students to higher resolves 
and heroic careers, I am satisfied that 
looking into the face of Jesus Christ in the 
altar window will contribute an intangible 
something to the Gettysburg College stu- 
dents that will equip them for real service 
in the world.” 


An Alumni Memorial 


Over five thousand of our alumni are 
scattered throughout the world. From 
every country in which a Gettysburg 
alumnus is working there will be gath- 
ered some article for the chapel. It is the 
hope of Dr. Hanson that, for the alumni, 
Gettysburg College Chapel will be a 
veritable Westminster Abbey in which 
their names can become enshrined. 

It will be of interest to know that the 
cornerstone, which is being brought from 
the quarries of Solomon outside the city 
of Jerusalem, is to be the gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. Hanson. The altar is being contributed 
by members of the faculty of the college. 

Although shortly before Christmas a 
formal announcement was made concern- 
ing the erection of the new chapel, as yet 
there has been no campaign of any kind. 
Up to the present moment almost one hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been con- 
tributed. The total cost of the building 
will be approximately $200,000. 

The definite date for the beginning of 
the chapel has not as yet been determined 
as it has been deemed wise to have three- 
fourths of the total cost of the chapel pro- 
vided for before its actual construction is 
begun. It will be erected on the open lawn 
between the Student Christian Association 
building and Stevens Hall. 
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The new chapel will be used only for 
religious purposes—particularly for the 
daily chapel exercises of the student body. 
It will also be a place where the young 
ladies and the young men may go aside 
from a busy life of the campus and kneel 
at the feet of Jesus for that strength and 
that inspiration for which all the world is 
calling but which only He can give. 


HAMMA DIVINITY ALUMNI 


In THE ninety-five years of its history 
since its establishment as the theological 
department of Wittenberg College in 1845, 
Hamma Divinity School has graduated 704 
men. Of this number 280 have passed to 
their eternal reward, having served the 
Church faithfully while they lived. Of the 
424 remaining, 374 are active in the Lu- 
theran ministry, only fifty being engaged 
in service elsewhere—in the ministry of 
other denominations and in secular pur- 
suits. In the synods on the Wittenberg 
territory 236 alumni of Hamma are active 
in the life of the Church. In Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod 65 per cent of the names 
on the clerical roll are Hamma graduates; 
in the Ohio Synod, 61 per cent; in the 
Indiana Synod, 55 per cent; and in the 
Michigan Synod, 33 per cent. The number 
of alumni serving in other branches of the 
Lutheran Church outside the territory of 
the institution is 138. 

Twenty graduates of Hamma became 
missionaries to foreign fields. Ten of these 
are still in service, three in India, three 
in South America, two in West Indies, and 
one each in China and Japan. Ten alumni 
are on the faculties of theological sem- 
inaries and eleven are connected with 
other educational institutions. 

The contribution which all these grad- 
uates are making toward the upbuilding of 
the Church and the communities in which 
they live and labor is inestimable. To 
attempt to comprehend the magnitude of 
the service they render continuously in 
the work of the Kingdom encourages one 
to magnify the significance of the school, 
however small its enrollment from year 
to year. And what an inspiration it is to 
know of the loyalty and devotion of our 
alumni! It is likewise a great joy and 
satisfaction to recognize the allegiance of 
men of other schools who are located on 
the Wittenberg territory. Their willing- 
ness to serve along with alumni and lay 
leaders on the Board of Directors and on 
special committees and their hearty co- 
operation in all of the interests of the in- 
stitution as a whole awaken in us a deep 
sense of gratitude and appreciation and 
lead us confidently to regard them as truly 
a part of our constituency. 

From time to time in the chapel services 
we remember our alumni and friends in 
our prayers, knowing that they also inter- 
cede for us at the throne of grace. A 
school set apart for the preparation of 
men for the ministry, as indeed every in- 
stitution of the Church, is truly a mutual 
enterprise. At Hamma it is our earnest 
desire to make all possible progress toward 
the realization of those ideals which our 
alumni and friends, the pastors and lay 
leaders in the congregations, set for the 
training of the future ministry in the 
Church. E. E. Fiack. 
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ALLEGHANY CONFERENCE 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Ralph W. Birk 


One of the fine congregations of the con- 
ference is that at Phillipsburg of which 
the Rev. Ernest L. Pee is pastor. This con- 
gregation has always been a leader in the 
general and benevolent work of the 
Church. It pays its apportionment in full 
annually and was one of the few to pay 
its full quota in the Anniversary Appeal. 
In 1939 its unapportioned benevolence 
almost equaled its apportioned amount 
paid. It has an active Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Brotherhood, Luther League, 
two choirs, Cub and Boy Scouts, thriving 
Sunday school, and other organizations. 

The congregation has also been busy 
with a church and parsonage program. 
Sunday, March 10, the renovated church 
was used for the first time. The altar, 
altar cross and lectern were blessed at this 
service. Altar candlesticks, credence stand, 
new pulpit Bible, choir screen and lectern 
lamp add to the atmosphere of worship. 

The interior walls of the auditorium 
were repaired and newly finished. The 
church school room was provided with new 
interior walls and ceiling and all wood- 
work was refinished. The parsonage was 
renovated and improvements made to the 
property. The total expenditure was about 
$1,600, the greater part of which has been 
paid. ; 

This thriving congregation and its pas- 
tor are happy in their newly improved 
church home, which now impresses the 
worshiper with the beauties of the Lu- 
theran Church and its usages. The ded- 
ication services marked the twentieth an- 
niversary of Pastor Pee’s pastorate at 
Phillipsburg. 


The week of April 14 marked special 
services celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Mt. Calvary Church at Lavans- 
ville, the Rev. C. H. Shilke pastor. G. W. 
Nicely, D.D., of First Church, Johnstown, 
preached and officiated at a dedicatory 
service Sunday morning. A pageant de- 
picting the fifty years of church life, writ- 
ten by Mrs. James Barron of Boswell, was 
presented Sunday evening. 

In preparation for the occasion the con- 
gregation built a balcony in the rear of 
the church that will seat seventy people, 
redecorated the walls, installed a new ceil- 
ing of tiled weatherboard Celotex, sanded 
and finished the floors, and dedicated a 
number of memorials—altar and altar 
cross, pulpit and chairs, lectern, altar 
vases, pulpit Bible, painting of “The 
Ascension,” altar hangings, carpet and 
lights on the balcony. 

Speakers for the week were Pastor M. L. 
Foutz of Friedens; E. L. Manges, D.D., 
president of the Alleghany Conference, of 
Huntington; I. Hess Wagner, D.D., of 
Somerset; and the Rev. W. H. Hetrick of 
Connelsville. 


Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president of 
Gettysburg College, addressed the Gettys- 
burg Alumni Association of Cambria and 
Indiana Counties, April 4, at Johnstown. 
Dr. Hanson emphasized the value of re- 
ligion in the life of the nation and ex- 
pressed a need for “greater spirituality.” 
He said, “America eventually must return 


to the institutions which foster a right re- 
ligious attitude.” C. L. S. Saby, president 
of the general Gettysburg Alumni Associa- 
tion, and P. C. Cessna, secretary, spoke 
to the group. The latter entertained the 
group with motion pictures of campus 
scenes. 


The Gettysburg Choir was a welcome 
and appreciated visitor to our territory 
Sunday evening, April 14, when they gave 
a fine program of music in First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. L. H. Rhoads pastor. A 
full house of music lovers and Gettysburg 
boosters received the program with hopes 
of hearing more in the near future. 


The Rev. Ralph I. Shockey, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Windber, together 
with the people of the congregation are to 
be commended for the fine work they are 
doing. This is one of the youngest con- 
gregations in. the conference, having been 
received by synod at the meeting last May. 
It was formerly a member of the Augus- 
tana Synod and is among the most faith- 
ful of the Alleghany Conference. At the 
Easter morning service a confirmation class 
of twenty-thee members was received into 
membership, it being the largest class in 
the history of the church. The pastor has 
planned a post-confirmation course for the 
new confirmands. The book that is being 
used is “What a Church Member Should 
Know,” by A. A. Zinck. 


Protests 


are often necessary in our Christian ac- 
tivity, but not always do they bear the 
hoped-for fruit. Two strenuous Christian 
ministerial protests have been voiced in 
this territory. The Johnstown Ministerial 
Association (all denominations) together 
with the Holy Name (Catholic) Society, 
protested the showing of “Tobacco Road” 
in one of the local theaters. The other pro- 
test came from the Altoona Ministerial 
Association (all denominations) protesting 
to the Mayor of Altoona the proposed 
change in a city ordinance which now 
bars floor shows and dancing in beer and 
liquor establishments. According to word 
from Johnstown, the result there was 
wonderful publicity for all concerned. The 
show went on and played to crowded 
houses. The outcome to the other protest 
has not been made: public as yet. 


Members of Trinity Church, Altoona, 
sponsored a reception’ for their new pas- 
tor and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Ralph 
W. Birk, Monday evening, April 8. A full 
evening program had been arranged and 
was in charge of the Rev. J. F. Flegler, 
pastor of St. James Church and president 
of the Altoona Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. Representatives of all church or- 
ganizations brought greetings to the pas- 
tor and his wife, and the Rev. Paul L. 
Reaser, pastor of Bethany Church, brought 
greetings for the Altoona Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association. A play entitled, “Our 
New Minister,” was presented by mem- 
bers of the Sunday school and a social 
hour was enjoyed at the close of the pro- 
gram. More than 500 persons disregarded 
rain and clouds to make it a memorable 
occasion. Pastor and Mrs. Birk were pre- 
sented with a basket of beautiful flowers 
as a token of esteem. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The four congregations of the Newry 
Charge (Newry, East Freedom, Claysburg 
and King) extended a call to the Rev. J. 
Lester Karshner of Muncy, now a senior 
at Gettysburg Seminary. The call was ex- 
tended after Mr. Karshner had preached 
in the four churches April 14. The Newry 
Charge has been without a pastor since 
February 15, at which time the former 
pastor, the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, took up 
his new duties at Trinity Church, Altoona. 
The congregation at Newry is the oldest 
Lutheran congregation in Blair County, 
having been organized June 6, 1801. It has 
had a creditable history and has nurtured 
many fine Christian characters. The newly 
elected pastor will supply the pulpits until 
his graduation from the seminary, when 
he will move to the parsonage in Newry. 


The spring meeting of the Northeast Dis- 
trict Missionary Societies of the Alleghany 
Conference was held April 25 in Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Altoona, the Rev. R. C. 
Shindler pastor. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions were held. Business mat- 
ters occupied the morning hours and Mrs. 
R. C. Shindler, president of the Alleghany 
Conference Missionary Society, addressed 
the afternoon gathering. The speaker of 
the evening session was Miss Alice Nickel, 
missionary on furlough from India. The 
ladies of our churches deserve credit and 
help for their missionary-mindedness, zeal 
and faithfulness. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rey. Walter E. Koepf 


A most beneficial, spiritual revitalized 
Lenten season was brought to a glorious 
close Easter Sunday in every church in 
this conference with special services, large 
ingatherings, and splendid responses on 
the part of our constituency toward the 
Lord’s Supper. As every pastor’s heart 
thrilled with the throngs of people filling 
the churches on Easter, so did his heart 
bemoan the slump in attendance one week 
later. And in that atmosphere of abandon- 
ment one could almost experience the 
Master’s feelings when the crowd who 


- proclaimed Him “The Promised Messiah” 


one week later cried: “Crucify Him! Cru- 
cify Him!” and continued in their indif- 
ferent and carefree living. 

Now all eyes are turned to the Day of 
Pentecost and many pastors have planned 
for special services during these forty days 
in their endeavor to ward off a too-notice- 
able slump in church attendance. The 
Rev. George Curren, pastor of First 
Church, Freeport, Ill., was the first to an- 
nounce a special series of sermons and 
services to counteract this avalanche. For 
his morning services his general theme is 
“Gospel Challenges,” and he will preach 
on the following subjects: A Growing 
Faith, The Good Shepherd, Here and Here- 
after, The Way of Righteousness, Prayer 
Changes Things, Summoned for Witness, 
Pentecost. For the evening service his 
general theme is “Foundations of Faith.” 

The First Church is enjoying a decided 
upturn in spiritual interest. The Lenten 
season and the Easter time showed marked 
improvement in attendance and participa- 
tion in the programs of the church. There 
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' was a large Easter communion and all 
| three Easter Day services were well at- 
| tended. The church was crowded for the 


Palm Sunday service. All during Lent, 
the church was filled nearly every Sunday 
morning. Plans are being discussed to start 
two morning services, one at 8.30 A. M., 
preceding Sunday school, and the other at 
10.45 A. M., following Sunday school, to 
accommodate the morning worshipers. The 
evening services have improved also and 
the Sunday school is increasing steadily. 
The congregational meeting in January 
was one of hope, and the members ex- 
emplified a fine spirit of fellowship and 
co-operation. Fine reports were given by 
all organizations, and in addition to sev- 
eral hundred dollars spent last summer 
and autumn for extensive painting and 
repairs, $900 was paid on debt reduction 
for the year 1939. The men of the church 
' painted the exterior of the church, parish 


_ house and parsonage during the summer 


months. In the fall they cleaned and dec- 
orated the walls of the entire parish house. 
Fifty-five men co-operated in this project 
and thus reduced an estimated $1,000 job 
to the cost of the paint. The Brotherhood 
has become a live group, meeting each 
month and having a worth-while program. 
On Washington’s Birthday they sponsored 
a Father and Son Banquet at which 160 


- attended and a very delightful evening 


of fellowship and inspiration was enjoyed. 
At the annual congregational meeting it 
was decided to work during 1940 to build 
through all departments the work of the 
church and, as a part of the sixtieth anni- 
versary celebration, to decorate the church 
auditorium and to rededicate it. 

Fine candelabra were placed on the altar 
last July by the Tri Mu Ladies’ Bible Class 
in honor of their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Since its organization this class has had 
only one teacher, Mrs. Nina Cross. 

This congregation is becoming more 
liturgical-conscious. In the near future a 
new altar, pulpit and lectern paraments 
will be given. For the first time on Easter 
Sunday Pastor Curren wore a white stole, 
and plans to continue this practice through- 
out the year using the different liturgical 
colors with each season. He is optimistic 
about the future of this congregation. 


Conference at Rock Grove 

The Conference met in the Lutheran 
Church at Manlius, April 2. Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated with the Prepara- 
tory Service starting at ten o’clock. Dr. 
T. B. Hersch of Rock Grove delivered a 
splendid Communion meditation. He was 
assisted by the local pastor, the Rev. 
Ernest Ewald, as liturgist and at the Com- 
munion by the officers of Conference, the 
Rev. J. E. Dale and the Rev. W. E. Koepf. 
There were twenty-one pastors and thir- 
teen lay delegates present. 

Conference was officially opened by 
President J. E. Dale. The two main features 
of the day were the address by Dr. Armin 
G. Weng and the paper read by the Rev. 
Carl Kammeyer of Polo. The former spoke 
on “Looking Into the Future of Our 
Church,” and the latter on “The Voice of 
Authority in the Lutheran Church.” Dr. 
Weng in part said: “Even though the au- 

thority of the United Lutheran Church is 
increasing, the power of the individual 
congregation is not decreasing. . . . Much 


grief and red tape would be spared if all 
congregations would adopt the model con- 
stitution of the U. L. C. A... . Quoting 
Dr. Sweet of the Chicago University he 
said: ‘Up to 1820 there was no centraliza- 
tion of authority, only Lutheran congrega- 
tions.’ . . . The future of our church de- 
pends on the centralization of authority. 
... We are thinking of World Lutheran- 
ism which is shifting definitely to Amer- 
ica,... Dr. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, is recognized 
as the leading authority on Lutheranism.” 
It was a spendid presentation. 

In his paper on “The Voice of Authority 
in the Lutheran Church” the Rey. Carl 
Kammeyer presented a well-planned, pre- 
meditated, forcible discourse on the his- 
tory, growth and development of our 
Church, coupled with personal convictions 
and expressed reaction in regard to the 
authority in our Church when it comes to 
the appointing of the personnel to the 
various Boards. Dr. Clarence Hightower 
of Mt. Morris led the discussion which 
followed, and each speaker was allowed 
two minutes and no second opportunity 
to speak. 

The Rev. Carl Kammeyer and the Rev. 
J. E. Dale were nominated as delegates to 
the U. L. C. A. Convention in Omaha, 
Nebr., and the Rev. Robert Daube and the 
Rev. Luther Mueller as alternates. For the 
laity Messrs. Roy Fosberg of Rockford 
and Jasper Berhanke of Lena were named 
as delegates and Messrs. J. A. Hanson of 
Dixon and William Long of Chadwick, 
alternates. 

From the various institutions we heard 
Dr. G. Franklin Gruber from our sem- 
inary at Maywood, Ill; Dr. Rudolph 
Schulz from our college at Carthage, ILL; 
and Dr. P. H. Stahl from our orphanage 
at Nachusa, Ill. An invitation from the 
Rev. R. C. Shawl to meet in Milledgeville 
in the fall was accepted. 


Our Most Recent Addition 

At the annual congregational meeting, 
January 15, 1940, Trinity Church, Har- 
vard, Ill., the Rev. Luther Mueller pastor, 
voted to unite with the Illinois Synod. 
This significant step has been discussed 
for some time by the church council, who 
invited Dr. Weng, president of the synod, 
to be present at the annual meeting and 
to present to the congregation the ad- 
vantages of synodical affiliation. In spite 
of sub-zero weather and blocked roads 
there was a good attendance at the meet- 
ing. A goodly number of the members ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of uniting 
with the Illinois Synod and when the vote 
was taken there were very few dissenting 
votes. 

Trinity Church is the largest Protestant 
congregation in Harvard and will be a 
splendid addition to the ranks of synod 
and to the Church at large. It numbers 
about 900 baptized members, 600 confirmed 
members, and 500 communicant members. 
Even though not a member of synod, 
Trinity gave $950.80 to the benevolences 
of synod last year. Besides this, it con- 
tributed to the Anniversary Appeal and 
gave liberally to Nachusa Orphanage. The 
congregation, which was organized in 
1884, has long been an independent Lu- 
theran congregation. All its recent pastors 
have been connected with the Ilinois 
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Synod. The Rev. J. M. Schedler, now of 
Victoria, Texas, served this congregation 
for eighteen years and the present pas- 
tor, the Rev. Luther Mueller, has been 
pastor for three and one-half years. A 
son of the congregation, the Rev. Carl J. 
Deithloff, is pastor in Goliad, Texas. 

The congregation owns a beautiful roomy 
church, which during the year has been 
embellished with lovely memorial art 
windows. A spacious parsonage adjoins 
the church. It is hoped in a few years to 
build a Sunday school building and parish 
house, and, in anticipation thereof, the 
congregation voted to buy four lots near 
the church. Thus this congregation shows 
its progressive spirit and faces the future 
determined to enlarge its program and 
serve tomorrow even more efficiently than 
it serves today. 


The Freeport District Brotherhood met 
in the Lutheran Church at Rock Grove, 
Ill., the Rev. T. B. Hersch pastor, April 8. 
Highty-nine men were present to profit by 
the inspiring, enlightening, and instructive 
presentation on the newly organized Board 
in our U. L. C. A., the Board of Social 
Missions, by the Rev. Carl Satre of Lena. 
Mr. Satre told of the work which falls 
under the jurisdiction of this Board, how 
it operates and the ultimate end for which 
it seeks. The Board, according to the 
speaker, is not extremely radical, nor is 
it too self-satisfied to be content with just 
the preaching of the Gospel, but it seeks 
to strike a happy medium in dealing with 
social problems that confront the church: 
crime, drink, divorce, obscene literature, 
movies and racial problems. Mr. Satre 
spoke as one having authority. 


THE LUTHERAN WORLD 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 23) 
What is the entire list of officers for 
the Lutheran World Convention and what 
nations are represented? 


Executive Committee and Alternates: 
President, Landesbischof Abt, Dr. Marah- 
rens, Hanover, Germany; vice-president, 
the Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, New York; 
vice-president, the Rev. Dr. Per Pehrsson, 
Gothenburg, Sweden; secretary, Landes- 
bischof Dr. Hans Meiser, Munich, Ger- 
many; treasurer, the Rev. Dr. Alfred Th. 
Jorgensen, Copenhagen, Denmark; as- 
sistant treasurer, the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, 39 East 35th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
general secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hanns 
Lilje, Berlin, Germany; Prof. Dr. L. W. 
Boe, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; 
Bishop Dr. Max von Bonsdorf, Borga, Fin- 
land; Prof. Dr. Karl Ihmels, Leipzig, Ger- 
many; Prof. Dr. Olaf Moe, Oslo, Norway; 
Prof. Dr. Ernst Sommerlath, Leipzig, Ger- 
many; Prof. Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Countries Represented: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, India, Iceland, 
Japan, Jugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Mad- 
agascar, Norway, Poland, Rumania, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, United States. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 26. Next 
topic, The Christian’s Day. 
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MILWAUKEE HIGHLIGHTS 
By the Rev. A. G. Streich 


Tue Lutherans of Milwaukee are exceed- 
ingly happy and proud in having one of 
their young men at the head of their city 
government. Mayor Carl F. Zeidler, a 
member of Re- 
deemer Church 
(Up DL. -CagAyys 
won the election 
by nearly 13,000 
votes over the 
former mayor. 
Ex-Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan 
had served in 
this capacity for 
twenty-four 
years and was 
well known 
throughout the 
United States as 
the Milwaukee 
Socialist Mayor. 
The upset and 
surprise were so great that some have as 
yet not regained consciousness. 

Mayor Zeidler has had a good Christian 
training from which the citizens of Mil- 
waukee should derive much benefit. He 
is an alert young man of thirty-two 
(single) and well qualified, having served 
as assistant city attorney and is well ac- 
quainted with the business administration 
of this great metropolis. He is a brother 
of the Rev. Clemens H. Zeidler of Apple- 
ton, Wis. We are confident of Milwaukee’s 
fine reputation reaching even a higher 
level. 


REV. A. G. STREICH, 


THe LuTHERAN’s latest 
news letter writer 


Plans are under way for a Regional 
Leadership Institute in Northwest Mil- 
waukee. Participating at the present time 
are the following congregations: Reforma- 
tion, Resurrection, Pentecost and St. 
Peter’s. The Institute will be held in the 
fall. The Rev. A. E. Birch is formulating 
a program which promises to be of vital 
interest to all who will attend. Meeting 
nights will alternate between participating 
congregations. 


Lutheran Laymen of Milwaukee are be- 
coming enthusiastic about our worthy 
president’s appearance at the meeting of 
the Northwest Synod. They have prom- 
ised a good representation at the Brother- 
hood gathering May 8, when Dr. F. H. 
Knubel will address the laymen. 


The Rev. John Shannon, who has been 
assistant to A. A. Zinck, D.D., at the 
Church of the Redeemer, departed with 
his wife and family May 1 to take up his 
duties as pastor of Bethany Church at 
Wisconsin Dells, one of Wisconsin’s fa- 
mous tourist havens. This congregation is 
a new mission organized by Field Mission- 
ary Dwight Shelhart and is showing a 
constant growth. 


A drive for $200,000 in behalf of the 
Milwaukee Hospital (the Passavant) is 
now in progress. The Maternity Hospital 
is to be enlarged and an addition built to 
the Deaconess Home. The drive is meeting 
with much success because of the excel- 
lent reputation it has enjoyed since its 
founding by Dr. W. A. Passavant. The 
drive is being directed by Mr. Fred J. 
Schroeder of Lake Park Lutheran Church. 


The vice-chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Rudolf Hokanson, is also a member of this 
congregation. 


Not with pride, but with a sense of 
gratitude and appreciation, we relate these 
facts. Among the fifty-nine churches in 
the U. L. C. A. who contributed over $3,000 
to benevolence in 1939, are four of our 
Milwaukee congregations. At the head of 
the list is Redeemer, which leads all the 
congregations with a little over $8,000. The 
other churches come in the following or- 
der, Epiphany twelfth, Lake Park seven- 
teenth, and Reformation twenty-eighth. 
We hope to have more churches of our 
vicinity in this grouping, as all our pastors 
place emphasis on Christian love, compas- 
sion and mercy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
‘By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


THE season of conferences is now in full 
swing in the South Carolina Synod for 
the synodical Conferences, for the Women’s 
Missionary Conferences, and the Luther 
Leagues. Programs for all of these in- 
dicate matters of vital importance in the 
great work of the Church. 


April 4 an interesting meeting was held 
in Columbia under the leadership of the 
Parish Education Committee of the Synod. 
The theme was, “Expanding Parish Edu- 
cation.” A large number of pastors, su- 
perintendents, Parish Education commit- 
tees, and leaders of Women’s Missionary 
Societies, Luther Leagues, and Brother- 
hoods were present. Taking part on the 
program were: Dr. C. E. Fritz, the Rev. 
Carl Caughman, Mrs. Murray Counts, Dr. 
S. White Rhyne, Mrs. J. V. Long, Mrs. 
Mabel Jones, Mrs. J. B. Moose, Dr. W. C. 
Davis, the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, and 
the Rev. C. K. Derrick. The program pre- 
sented much helpful information and in- 
spiration for the great work of Parish 
Education. 


April 10 a group from the South Caro- 
lina Synod attended a Regional Institute 
held in St. John’s Church, Salisbury, N. C. 
Those attending from South Carolina were 
the Rev. E. Z. Pence, the’ Rev. T. F. Suber, 
the Rev. George E. Meetze, E. B. Keisler, 
D.D., the Rev. C. K. Wise, and the Rev. 
W. C. Boliek. The three sessions held were 
given to consideration of social action, 
inner missions, and evangelism. 


The $75,000 emergency appeal for New- 
berry College continues under the capable 
leadership of the director, the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence, president of the South Carolina 
Synod. Other capable workers are assist- 
ing in contacting church councils and con- 
gregations in this effort. The leaders re- 
port encouraging progress in this impor- 
tant work. 


Contacts are now being made through- 
out the southern synods by the hard- 
working president of the Southern Lu- 
theran Seminary, Dr. E. C. Cooper, to- 
ward debt reduction. The current operat- 
ing deficit accumulated over a number of 
years had reached the sum of $16,000. Re- 
ports now are that this amount had been 
reduced virtually to $10,000 and it is hoped 
that this remaining amount will be paid 
off by the end of the present school year. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Efforts are also being made at present to 
pay off the remaining indebtedness of the 
Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless. 
In 1930, including a mortgage debt, the 
total was some $34,000. The Home operated 
through the depression years, and under 
rigid economy was able to reduce this in- 
debtedness until at present it is only $12,500. 
The officials are endeavoring to raise 
$15,000 throughout the southern synods by 
the middle of June; this to pay off the re- 
maining indebtedness and make some 
much needed repairs and improvements. 

Practically all the parishes of the synod 
report fine Lenten, Holy Week, and Easter 
services. 


St. Luke’s Church, Columbia, the Rev. 
C. K. Wise pastor, has vested their junior 
and senior choirs and provided the pastor 
with a new robe, surplice, and stole. A 
new set of green paraments was also re- 
ceived. The church has recently been re- 
decorated through the gifts of paint and 
services of the men of the congregation 
together with interested friends. 


The Rev. James Lee Shealy, for a num- 
ber of years chaplain at the South Caro- 
lina State Hospital, has recently taken up 
his work as pastor of the Pelion Parish. 


The Red Bank Parish, the Rev. Luther 
H. Jeffcoat pastor, reports progress during 
the past year. Both St. James and St. 
Matthew’s churches will observe their 
fiftieth anniversary during this year. 


Occasional services are now being held 
at Winnsboro in Fairfield County and are 
conducted by the Rev. J. O. Kempson of 
Blythewood. It is hoped that a congrega- 
tion may be organized at-this point in the 
near future. 


Plans are practically complete for the 
annual Joint Summer School for Church 
Workers to be held at Blue Ridge As- 
sembly Grounds, Black Mountain, N. C., 
the early part of July. 


St. Mark’s Church of the Blythewood 
Parish, the Rev. J. O. Kempson pastor, has 
one of the most unique set-ups we know. 
There are sixty members in the congre- 
gation: of these forty-four are women and 
sixteen men. The church council consists 
of nine members, six women, three men. 
The treasurers for current expense and 
benevolence are women. In spite of this 
unusual set-up with women predominat- 
ing, the church and its work could not be 
considered in any sense to be “sissy.” 


THE DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Ir you are contemplating a visit to the 
nation’s fourth largest city, may we sug- 
gest that you come with clean hands. The 
World’s Motor Capital is experiencing the 
biggest civic shake-up or shake-down 
since it was an Indian trading post on the 
banks of the Detroit River. 


Wickedness in High Places 


Five months ago, in response to a peti- 
tion from a group of Detroit citizens, Cir- 
cuit Judge Homer Fergursen began a one- 
man special grand jury investigation into 
collusion between Detroit police and the 
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underworld. As a result our jail is bulging 
with recalcitrant witnesses, police officials, 
inspectors, lieutenants, detectives, sheriff’s 
deputies, gamblers and racketeers. Others 
found it a convenient time secretly to visit 
Florida, while still others, who escaped 
subpoena servers, are now “south of the 
border, down Mexico way.” Our city re- 
cently got the moral and civic shock of its 
long life when its former mayor, its police 
superintendent, the prosecuting attorney 
and sheriff of Wayne County were indicted 
on charges of conspiring with detectives 
and gamblers to permit gambling. When 
will the Christian electorate arouse itself 
and place in office men who prefer honor 
to greed, who consider an oath in office 
as really binding, who do not have the 
dollar mark written all over them, placing 
self-interest above that of the people? 


Governor Dickinson Takes a Hand 


County and municipal officers become so 
involved that our eighty-one-year-old 
Governor Dickinson had to step in and 
inaugurate ouster proceedings against both 
the prosecutor and sheriff of Wayne 
County. Michigan has the distinction of 
having the oldest governor in the United 
States. He teaches an adult Sunday school 
class in his home town every Sunday 
morning. It was Governor Dickinson who 
was shocked at the conduct at a banquet 
of governors at Albany, N. Y., last sum- 
mer. However, today he finds these same 
vices in his own state—right in his own 
back yard. Here in Detroit fifty men have 
been indicted in a baseball pool which 
grossed $600,000 annually and this pool, 
slot machines, policy books, brothel houses 
and other forms of vice formed a $1,000,000 
a month racket in the world’s motor cap- 
ital. Righteous indignation has reached a 
high pitch here, and perhaps the most 
complete moral and civic clean-up in the 
history of the city is in the making. 

This whole mess was uncovered when a 
woman who committed suicide with her 
daughter last summer left a note in which 
she implicated police and county officers. 
Immediately the lid of Pandora’s box flew 
off and pandemonium has reigned ever 
since. Of course the citizenry feels it has 
been deceived and disgraced in the eyes 
of the world. However, the teachings of 
the Ten Commandments are being given 
a fresh application, and law and order 
have by no means “gone with the wind.” 


Wittenberg’s Preachers Preaching 


Six of. our pastors of the Michigan 
Synod, in and near Detroit, attended the 
Institute of Preaching at Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, April 2 and 3. 
They were the Revs. William S. Avery, 
E. G. Berger, W. I. Hackenberg, Jerome 
Kaufman, C. F. Stickles and H. O. Yoder. 
All pronounced the institute a success and 
most beneficial to more than 300 in at- 
tendance. Consensus of opinion was that 
all speakers “knew their onions” but Dr. 
O. F. Blackwelder stole the show. Luther’s 
“sermon” nailed to the Castle Church door 
at Wittenberg, Germany, more than four 
hundred years ago was a shot that was 
heard around the world. In its ninety-five 
years of service this school of the prophets 
at Wittenberg, Ohio, has sent 704 preach- 
ers into almost all parts of the world— 


India, China, Japan, South America, West 
Indies and the United States and Canada. 
Many of these have become outstanding 
preachers, teachers and church leaders be- 
fore the Lutherans of the world and prac- 
tically all are doing a good job right at 
home, in their own parishes or fields of 
labor. Hamma Divinity School enrolls 33 
per cent of the pastors of the Michigan 
Synod on its alumni list and they are here, 
and everywhere, most loyal to their Alma 
Mater. 


Leagues and Brotherhoods 
Broadcast 


It was a grand sight to witness when on 
Sunday afternoon, February 11, 500 young 
people, from the various Luther Leagues 
from more than fifty-five churches in 
Greater Detroit, gathered in Windsor, On- 
tario, to give the regular weekly broadcast 
under the auspices of the Lutheran Char- 
ities. Sunday afternoon, April 14, two 
hundred representatives from the Broth- 
erhoods in this same area, journeyed to 
the same city and gave the broadcast, 
again under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Charities. On this occasion Prof. C. Loe- 
sell, Ypsilanti, president of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of America, delivered the 
address. Both programs were well ren- 
dered. Mr. Kenneth Jewell did a good job 
as song leader on both occasions. The 
massed singing of the young people at the 
first service was splendid, but you should 
have heard their dads singing at the latter! 


Off for Youth Conference 


As we write these lines, about one dozen 
young people from metropolitan Detroit 
are packing their baggage in preparation 
to attend the big Youth Conference at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, April 
26-28. This will be the third conference 
of this character held at Wittenberg since 
1930, and it is predicted that it will ex- 
ceed both of the others in attendance and 
interest. The theme of the conference, “A 
Faith for Youth,” is most timely. In the 
language of Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, the 
esteemed president of Wittenberg, “In 
Christian education lies the hope of a bet- 
ter .world.” Wittenberg is drawing in- 
creasingly from the Detroit area, and justly 
so. Higher education is more and more 
becoming a factor in the culture of the 
auto city. In Greater Grosse Pointe alone 
there are 250 alumni of the University of 
Michigan, the fourth largest alumni asso- 
ciation of the university. There are fifty 
students enrolled this year at the univer- 
sity from these suburban cities. 


President Stickles in Chicago 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary arranged 
a rare treat for the pastors and Christian 
workers on this territory in a “Pastors’ 
Convocation,” April 24 and 25. The pro- 
gram was an unusually strong one. The 
commencement at the seminary was held 
May 8; the Rev. C. F. Stickles, president 
of the Michigan Synod, delivered the 


address. 
This and That 


Economist Roger W. Babson pleads for 
peace among labor unions in 1940. He pre- 
dicts that industrial Detroit will experi- 
ence the best year in its brilliant history 
if labor does not jeopardize good times. 
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Detroit is tied up with the whole country, 
with the iron ore miners of Minnesota, 
steel workers of Pennsylvania, glass work- 
ers of West Virginia, copper miners of 
Montana, New England and Ohio machine 
tool plants, auto accessory factories in 
Indiana and Illinois, ad infinitum. May the 
120 Lutheran churches here share this 
predicted prosperity. 


The Right Rev. Frank W. Creighton, the 
new bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Michigan, recently issued a positive ban 
on gambling at church events in his 
diocese in these unmistakable words: “It 
now becomes the duty of your bishop to 
forbid any form of gambling, any games 
of chance, in any event held in connection 
with the parishes and missions of this 
diocese. We do not propose to drag our 
religion into the slime of the underworld, 
or to do anything that will give counte- 
nance to those who would.” These words 
are timely, since just yesterday 150 more 
policemen and others in Detroit were in- 
dicted for gambling in the general po- 
litical and civic housecleaning now in 
process here. 


The Wittenberg Choir concert recently 
given in Detroit was a decided credit to 
that institution. 


The activities in connection with the re- 
cent celebration of the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of Augsburg, the Rev. William Avery 
pastor; the tenth anniversary of Olivet, 
the Rev. V. E. Kotter pastor; and the 
raising of $2,000 for a lot at Resurrection, 
the Rev. R. R. Sala pastor, indicate a 
healthy condition in these parishes. Con- 
gratulations! 


The merging of Lutheran Theological 
Seminaries in the Middle West, in our 
U. L. C. A., is again coming up at the 
various 1940 synodical conventions. Here 
is a real need, and sooner or later must be 
dealt with, although it causes considerable 
headache and furnishes oratorical spice 
during the lull at any synodical convention. 


DR. HUMMON AT WORK 


John E, Hummon, D.D., of the Division 
of Finance of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, recently completed a_ successful 
Spiritual-Finance Program in Holy Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Rev. Orrin Kosmo pastor. In 
addition to achieving the goal, namely, the 
raising of $15,000 to enlarge the church 
proper and the erecting of a Sunday school 
plant, a number of lapsed members were 
restored and new members were received. 
Dr. Hummon is now conducting a similar 
program in Christ Lutheran Church, Little 
Neck, N. Y., the Rev. Luther Gerhart pas- 
tor. This is his ninety-fifth program con- 
ducted in his ten years of fund-raising 
service for reduction of church indebted- 
ness and the building of Sunday school 
and church buildings, with a total amount 
raised in cash and pledges of over $1,500,000. 
By far the largest number of churches 
served have been mission congregations. 
Following the program in Little Neck, Dr. 
Hummon will conduct a program in Old 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, 81 Christopher 
Street, Manhattan, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest 
Mollenauer pastor. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
By the Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen 


Dr. Epwin Mo.t, general secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, was a re- 
cent visitor to St. Louis, Mo. Sunday, 
March 10, he preached at Unity Church, 
where the Rev. Edward Hummon is serv- 
ing the first year of his pastorate. The 
service marked the reunion of two friends, 
as Dr. Moll was Mr. Hummon’s pastor be- 
fore he entered the ministry. The message 
was well received by a large congregation. 
Dr. Moll, a church leader and outstanding 
pulpit orator, aroused considerable inter- 
est in the district when he addressed the 
young people at Reen Memorial Church 
Sunday evening, the men of St. Louis at 
St. Mark’s Church Monday evening, and 
concluded his visit by preaching at Mizpah 
Church Wednesday night. 


Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo., reports by 
far the best Lenten and Easter season in 
the history of the church. The attendance 
at the Wednesday evening services in- 
creased 35 per cent, all Lenten services 
increased 15 per cent, the offerings in- 
creased almost 40 per cent, and the ap- 
portioned benevolence increased 21 per 
cent for the first quarter of this year. The 
Holy Week services were very impressive. 
New offering plates, altar hangings, and 
sacramental linens were received as Easter 
gifts. The church was painted and a new 
entrance recently completed. 


Improvement to Property 


The Rev. C. A. Jacobi of Cairo, Ill., re- 
ports the Palm Sunday and Easter services 
found the church all too small to take care 
of the overflow crowd. The largest con- 
gregation in the history of the church, so 
far as records show, attended services and 
partook of the Communion Palm Sunday. 
The church was beautifully decorated and 
ten children were confirmed, and a large 
adult class was received on Easter. During 
the winter the Brotherhood was organized 
with a present membership of twenty-five. 

But the one big news reported by Pastor 
Jacobi is the program of redecorating now 
under way. A basement will be put under 
the church and a new air-controlled fur- 
nace will be installed, air conditioning the 
church throughout the year. The interior 
of the church will be decorated. The light- 
ing will be indirect. With these splendid 
improvements the Lutheran Church will 
offer to the people of Cairo a fine modern 
building of worship, fully equipped. 


Advent Church, St. Louis, has redec- 
orated the church auditorium and base- 
ment, and has painted the outside of the 
building. The cost of this work exceeds 
$700. A new pulpit gown has also been 
procured. A special service on March 31 
dedicated the redecorated church and the 
new pulpit vestments. The service was 
conducted by the pastor, Dr. Alfons G. 
Duenow. 


Pastor Alfred L. Grewe reports from 
Faith Church that Mr. William A. Lewis 
entered upon his duties as organist and 
choir director of the church February 1. 
Two days later a Junior Choir of forty- 
six voices was organized and vested. The 
Palm Sunday services were the largest in 
the history of the church. Although Easter 


was a typical winter day, worshipers came 
out in numbers as large as in 1939. On 
Confirmands’ Day, April 21, many hun- 
dreds of youths and adults who have been 
confirmed since the organization of the 
congregation in 1926 renewed their solemn 
vows. From present indications this year 
will again mark an encouraging increase 
in the real work of this church. 


In fulfilling a promise to herself that 
she would pay her benevolence in full, 
Zion Church of Mt. Carmel, Ill., has ex- 
ceeded her expectations. Not only has the 
benevolence been paid in full the past two 
years but Pastor Roland Riechmann’s 
salary was increased and improvements 
were made in the church and parsonage 
last year costing more than $500. Continuing 
the impetus begun, this congregation is 
assured of paying her increased benev- 
olence this year, has increased her com- 
muning membership and laid plans for 
the exterior decoration of church and par- 
sonage, as well as redecorating the Sunday 
school rooms. Zion has assumed her share 
of reducing the indebtedness of Nachusa 
Orphanage and plans to pay her portion 
within the year. A two-year course of 
catechetics has been introduced at Zion. 
A Luther League and Children of the 
Church are being organized. The oil boom 
continues round about Mt. Carmel and 
some day Zion Church may reap a har- 
vest of cash from some land that is owned 
jointly with Carthage College and Nachusa 
Orphanage. 


The church at Murphysboro continues 
to advance under the fine leadership of 
Pastor William Boatman. Plans are being 
made for improvements on the church 
property in the near future. An interest- 
ing feature in the program at Murphys- 
boro is a “Spiritual Welfare Committee” 
which meets with the pastor and together 
they arrange for calling upon prospective 
members and organizing an adult cate- 
chetical class. 


Interesting Strangers 


Mizpah Church, St. Louis, Mo., of which 
the Rev. George H. Volkmar is pastor, has 
found an excellent way of interesting 


' strangers in their church is by having reg- 


ular mid-week prayer meetings at which 
they study the Bible. These meetings be- 
gin in the fall and continue until June. 
Several months ago this mission was for- 
tunate in securing the services of a choir 
director who likes to work with children 
and has organized a Junior Choir of four- 
teen girls. The confirmation class is re- 
quired to attend the weekly meetings of 
the Intermediate Luther League. Improve- 
ments made to property during the win- 
ter include a new sidewalk, eight new 
pews, four venetian blinds, an organ 
blower for their reed organ, given by Pas- 
tor Kaufman’s church at Woodstock, II1., 
and the reconditioning of their furnace. 
January 1 the Penny-a-Meal Banks were 
introduced in this congregation and the 
method is working very well. The money 
from the banks is used for the Building 
Fund. It is their ambition to do away 
altogether with money-making schemes, 
as the people are trained in this method 
of direct giving. 

The Lenten and Easter services at St. 
Paul’s Church, Metropolis, were largely 
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attended. Contrary to general custom, this 
church was filled with worshipers the two 
Sundays after Easter. This is out of the 
ordinary. Dr. George Beiswanger reports 
the male attendants are generally equal to, 
and frequently more numerous than, the 
female. At last report, St. Paul’s was one 
of six congregations in the Southern Con- 
ference which paid at least a part of the 
quota on the Nachusa Orphanage debt. 
An additional sidewalk was recently laid 
on the church property. The vested choir 
of twenty voices, the best in the city, is 
laying the foundation of permanency by 
taking a course in vocal instruction. 


Young Folk Rally 


The Southern District of the Luther 
League of Illinois held its spring rally in 
the Church of the Redeemer at Centralia, 
Ill., the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes pastor, 
Sunday afternoon and evening, April 7. 
Approximately 250 Luther Leaguers rep- 
resenting Wartburg and Illinois Synod 
churches in southern Illinois and St. Louis, 
Missouri, were present at this inspirational 
and enthusiastic meeting. During the five- 
hour program, which was divided into a 
series of short sessions, three very direct 
and challenging addresses were made: 
“Why Does the Church Need Me?” by the 
Rev. Frederick Mueller, Ph.D., pastor of 
St. Mark’s, St. Louis; “Wanted—an Aris- 
tocracy,” by the Rev. Roger Imhoff, director 
of publicity at Carthage College, Carthage, 
Ill.; “Why Do I Need the Church?” by the ~ 
Rev. C. O. Meyer, pastor of Peace Church, 
at Chester, Ill. 

During the supper hour a conducted 
tour was made through the oil field that 
embraces the west side of the city of Cen- 
tralia. Rain had made a trip through the 
Lake Centralia-Salem Oil Field inadvis- 
able. This field is situated in the largest 
single oil pool thus far discovered in the 
United States and it is the deciding factor 
in making Illinois the third largest oil- 
producing state in the Union today. 

At the business meeting, presided over 
by Mr. O. Koennemann of Chester, the 
following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Paul Schilling of 
Chester; vice-president, Miss Dorothy 
Rickenberg of Steeleville; secretary, Miss 
Wilma Karsten of Steeleville; treasurer, 
Samuel Grear of Jonesboro; pastoral ad- 
visor, the Rev. O. M. Meyer of Chester. 


Hosts to Boys 


Wednesday evening, April 10, the Broth- 
erhoods of the Northern District of the 
Southern Conference enjoyed their semi- 
annual dinner meeting at Redeemer 
Church, Centralia. The boys of the 
churches represented were special guests 
of the men. The Rev. E. E. Hummon of 
Unity Church, St. Louis, delivered a force- 
ful address on the theme, “The Man and 
the Boy—a Winning Combination for 
Christ.” Motion pictures taken at the 
Southern Conference Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camp annually conducted by the Southern 
Conference at Dixon Springs, Ill, were 
shown. This is one specific project in 
which the mature members of the church 
are endeavoring to establish a lasting and 
fruitful union with the youth of the 
church. 

The Rey. Lyman Grimes, director of the 
camp, announced that the camp season 
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would be held July 21-27. Mr. C. H. Mc- 
Farland, president of Redeemer’s Broth- 
erhood, was toastmaster during the dinner 
hour. The business meeting was in charge 
of Mr. E. G. Ross of Mt. Carmel, president 
of the District Brotherhood. Brotherhoods 
of the following out of town churches were 
represented: Zion, Mt. Carmel; Peace, 
Chester; Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 


A photograph taken during the Good 
Friday service at St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., was one of four featured in the 
picture section of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat the day before Easter. Pastor 
Mueller celebrated the fifth anniversary of 
his pastorate on April 28. The Easter sea- 
son reached a new high in the matter of 
church attendance during this pastorate. 


First United Lutheran Church at East 
St. Louis, of which the writer is pastor, 


_ observed its fifteenth anniversary with a 
| special service March 3. The Rev. H. A. 


Kunkle of Albion, Ind., who served the 
congregation as field missionary the first 
year of its organization, returned to preach 
the anniversary sermon on the theme, 
“Won by One.” Plans are being made to 
perpetuate the theme of this memorable 
sermon by an extended program of every 
member evangelism. The church audi- 
torium and adjoining rooms were com- 
pletely refinished. This was a project of 
the Luther League. All the labor was 
donated by the young men of the League. 


Disaster Results in Blessing 


A fire which occurred December 31, 1939, 
did considerable damage to the roof of 
Trinity Church in Olney. It was covered 
by insurance. While the congregation was 
unable to use their own church they wor- 
shiped in the Evangelical Church. The 
damage has been repaired, the auditorium 
was enlarged, the inside redecorated, new 


' lighting fixtures installed and the reded- 


ication service was held April 14. 

Within several months further improve- 
ments will be made on the building, when 
a full basement will be dug, and a furnace 
and other conveniences installed. The ex- 
pense of improvements has been met. The 
money for the basement and equipment is 
more than half pledged. The apportion- 
ment is paid to date and there is a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury for debt 
retirement and general purposes. Pastor 
Newell Mendenhall also serves St. James 
Church as part of his parish. This church 
has built a seven-room, two-story, attrac- 
tive parsonage, which was dedicated April 
28. Much of the lumber and labor were 
donated. This together with pledges en- 
abled the congregation to finish the house 
without incurring a debt. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


located at Greenville, Pa., recently re- 
ceived a gift of $500 to the dormitory fund 
from Mr. Harvey Wattles of Washington, 
D. C., and by the terms of the will of Mr. 
Adam Laver, Erie, Pa., the college will 
receive $1,000. 

May 18 is Pre-college Day. At this time 
high school seniors will be the guests of 
the college and the student body. 
Commencement will be held June 10. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 
AT HARRISBURG 


FIFTIETH anniversary services were held 
in Christ Church, Harrisburg, Pa., April 
21-28, Dr. J. E. Rudisill pastor. The spe- 
cial speakers at the services were: A. A. 
Kelly, D.D., second pastor; M. R. Ham- 
sher, D.D., president of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod; J. B. Baker, D.D., of York, 
Pa.; Ross H. Stover, D.D., of Philadelphia; 
Oscar F, Blackwelder, D.D., Washington, 
D. C.; and the pastor. Thursday evening 
a historical pageant, “Memories of Half a 
Century,” was directed by Miss Gertrude 
Enck. 

The anniversary booklet was dedicated 
to the memory of Milton Henry Stine, 
D.D., pastor of Christ Church, 1895-1904 
and 1929-1932, and pastor emeritus since 
1932. 

Christ Church has grown from a charter 
membership of sixty-six to 1,738, and is a 
child of Memorial Church. It was organ- 
ized March 23, 1890, and the Rev. T. L. 
Crouse, recently graduated from Gettys- 
burg Seminary, took up work as the first 
pastor July 3, 1890. Under his ministry a 
location for the erection of a house of 
worship was sought, which resulted in the 
selection of the present site. Until the 
church was dedicated March 15, 1891, the 
congregation worshiped in the Webster 
school. During this first pastorate the 
congregation grew to more than 200 mem- 
bers and succeeded in nearly paying the 
indebtedness upon the church. 

Dr. M. H. Stine succeeded Pastor Crouse 
in September 1895 and served for nine 
years, during which time the membership 
increased to 615, attained strength, and 
became a great power on what is known 
as the “Hill” section of Harrisburg. 

Dr. A. A. Kelly served from 1904 to 1911, 
and organized a Men’s Bible Class num- 
bering 300, purchased additional ground 
for expansion and paid off the debt in- 
curred. During the pastorate of his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Thomas Reisch, the present 
beautiful church and Sunday school build- 
ing were erected, and the congregation con- 
tinued to grow in number and to be a 
power of strength in the community. After 
seventeen years of earnest labor and loving 
service, the work again went into the 
hands of Dr. M. H. Stine, who began his 
second ministry here October 1929. 

The pastorate of the Rev. J. E. Rudisill 
began November 1, 1932. Since that time 
the congregation has begun the support of 
a missionary pastor in the person of the 
Rev. J. Christian Port in Argentine, South 
America; an Education Fund was created 
to encourage and aid young men of the 
congregation to study for the ministry— 
four are at present studying for that high 
calling; and the debt has been reduced 
from $83,000 to $41,600; the communing 
membership thas increased to 1,489, the 
baptized membership to 2,183, and the 
confirmed membership to 1,738. In prepa- 
ration for the fiftieth anniversary the con- 
gregation set its house in order by re- 
touching the interior of the church audi- 
torium and renovating the Sunday school 
rooms. The congregation is well organized, 
and is loyal to synod and the church at 
large. 

In the work of the Sunday school, the 
anniversary booklet makes special men- 
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“The central issue of 
Christian theology.” 
—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


ENES® 


By PAUL 
LEHMANN 


ORGIV 


“Professor Lehmann has 
thought the problem through 
with an intellectual vigor and 
profundity, and with a sure 
grasp of all the significant is- 
sues which marks him as one 
of the most promising of our 
younger theologians,” writes 
Dr. Niebuhr in his Foreword. 
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“The 
greatest translation 
made by the man most 
ably prepared to 
translate it.” 


—JOHN HENRY JOWETT 
THE 


MOFFATT 
BIBLE 


A New Translation By 


James Moffatt 


e@ Presenting the Scriptures in 
matchless prose and poetry, the 
Moffatt translation is indispen- 
sable to the modern reader who 
wants the Bible in Twentieth 
Century English, based on the 
best authoritative scholarship. 


e The ever-increasing use of 
the Moffatt Bible in homes, 
churches and schools, testifies 
to its inestimable value in our 
daily lives. Enjoy it as millions 
are already doing, for devo- 
tional reading, for reference, for 
comparison with older texts, or 
for serious study. 


e Ask your bookseller to show 
you the beautiful editions of the 
Moffatt Bible. Prices from $3.50. 
New Testament from $0.60. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


tion of Mrs. Gertrude Leidig, who served 
as superintendent of the Primary Depart- 
ment for twenty-four consecutive years, 
retiring in 1933. Mr. Harry S. Smeltzer 
has been supervisor of the Sunday school 
since 1915 and Mr. J. H. Walborn super- 
intendent since 1929. 
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THE SONGSTER 
By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ABOVE my study window 
A bird is perched each morn; 
His lovely voice is all aglow 
With melody new-born. 


I often sit and wonder 
Why humans do not sense 
Such music, while they ponder 
O’er life’s fair recompense. 


The songsters are our teachers 
In things that are divine— 

Poor, helpless, hopeless creatures 
With voice and life sublime. 


No plaintive tones they send 
To ears that seem so deaf. 
Full energy they gladly spend, 
On which man wastes no breath. 


I love the songster’s voice. 
It thrills my waiting soul, 

And fills each void with records choice, 
And makes me happy, whole. 


Hartwick College 
ONEONTA, NEW YORK 
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Named in honor of America’s great Lu- 
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AN HONORED GUEST 


Mrs. Kropf’s Work Recognized by Woman’s 
League of Chicago 


Fray, April 19, was a red letter day 
for the Lutheran Woman’s League of Chi- 
cago. Three hundred fifty-two women and 
five honored men sat down to the annual 
spring luncheon of the Society at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The special fea- 
ture of the occasion was the paying of 
tribute to Mrs. Oswald F. Kropf, who had 
rounded out a full twenty years as chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the Chil- 
dren’s Receiving Home. The Home is the 
special charge of the League. In this Home 
nearly four hundred children have been 
cared for and trained for life. The Rev. 
William Kmet, assistant pastor in one of 
our churches at Davenport, Iowa, is a 
worthy product of the school. He is also 
a graduate of Carthage College and of the 
Chicago Seminary. In closing his splen- 
did address, he turned to Mrs. Kropf and 
affectionately remarked: “The three hun- 
dred seventy children salute you.” A sis- 
ter of Mr. Kmet, a graduate nurse of the 
Augustana Hospital, was also present and 
was seen to greet her brother. 

The Lutheran Woman’s League was a 
by-product of the Columbian Exposition 
held in Chicago in 1893. Mrs. C. R. Mat- 
son, the wife of the noted sheriff during 
the Hay Market uprising, was the first 
president. Mrs. Vesta Severinghaus- 
Greaves and Mrs. Emmy Evald were two 
other women, nationally known in our 
Church, who served as presiding officers. 
Mrs. Fred W. Sallet is the twenty-first 
president. The Society includes all the 
synodical groups save one in the city. 

Up to twenty years ago, the organiza- 
tion had no definite objective. At that 
time, this phase of inner mission work 
was launched and Mrs. Kropf became the 
first chairman of the Board of Managers. 
Mrs. Kropf is a member of the well-known 
Johnson family, which has been active 
from the beginnings of old Trinity Church 
and also, in time, in Wicker Park Church. 
Drs. Koerner, Hunton, Belfour and others 
were among the pastors in Holy Trinity 
and Dr. H. W. Roth in ‘Wicker Park. Mrs. 
Kropf had lost one daughter, and in time 
was called upon to bid good-by to the sec- 
ond and last. Thus deprived of her own, 
she was intensely interested in others. She 
yielded herself, her time and her energy 
to the work of the Society and of the 
Home. 

As a Red Cross worker in the first World 
War, she labored hard and long. Then 
peace came and she turned her attention 
to the building and the care of the Home. 

It was out of respect for her unselfish 
service that the luncheon was held. Mrs. 
Frank Jensen presided and introduced Mrs. 
A. W. Anderson, who conducted the devo- 
tions. Mrs. Sallet, the president of the 
League, gave the greetings of the Society 
and Miss Edna Soderholm spoke for the 
Daughters’ Auxiliary. 

Sister Caroline Williams, who with Mrs. 
Kropf has been identified with the work 
since its inception, spoke intimately of the 
work done by the guest of honor; and Mrs. 
George P. Lottich gave “Some Intimate 
Glimpses” into the inner circle of the 
twenty-year period. Mrs. Kropf’s pastor, 
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the undersigned, spoke reminiscently on 
“Mrs. Kropf and Holy Trinity.” That Mrs. 
Kropf is beloved and honored by the con- 
gregation was quite obvious. Employing 
a number of adverbial phrases to exemplify 
what he had to say, the speaker in closing 
expressed the hope of the congregation 
that when this honored member comes 
finally to the last milestone, “she may 
rejoice triumphantly.” 

At this point, Mrs. Edwin J. Mosser, one 
of the former presidents, in well-chosen 
words brought the program to a climax 
by presenting to Mrs. Kropf in behalf of 
the society, a beautiful tribute in the form 
of resolutions adopted by the society. The 
resolutions were engrossed and handsomely 
bound. Mrs. Kropf responded briefly, her 
deep emotions permitting no more. In 
closing, “Blest Be the Tie” was sung and 
Mr. Kmet gave the benediction. Mrs. M. O. 
Juel presided at the piano. The commit- 
tee consisted of Mesdames C. P. Derry, 
L. Franklin Gruber, Frank Jensen, Victor 
Carman, Edwin J. Mosser, Fred W. Sallet, 
E. F. Valbracht, and Sister Caroline Wil- 
liams. 

Former presidents present and recog- 
nized were Mrs. William Eckert, Mrs. F. T. 
Westberg, Mrs. Peter Peterson, Mrs. Edwin 
J. Mosser, Mrs. J. Allen Leas, and Mrs. 
John L. Forch. Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Val- 
bracht, also former presidents, were absent 
on account of sickness. J. ALLEN LEAs, 


PARISH HOUSE DEDICATED 
AT THURMONT, MD. 


St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Thurmont, Md., the 
Rev. Charles H. Corbett pastor, recently 
dedicated a building for parish and church 
school purposes. The building is of brick 
construction, 30 x 40 feet, two stories and 
basement, and provides adequate space for 
departmentalizing the church school and 
for social activities. A General Electric 
oil-burning furnace has been installed. A 
new pavement and sidewalks have been 
laid around the church. The cost of the 
improvements amount to $11,500. Two 
former pastors participated in the serv- 
ices of the day; the Rev. W. C. Walte- 
myer, Ph.D., preaching at the morning 
service, and the Rev. J. A. Brosius preach- 
ing at the Vesper Service. 

Wednesday evening H. D. Hoover, D.D., 
of Gettysburg Seminary, delivered an in- 
spiring address. The ministers of the town 
participated in the service and brought 
greetings from their congregations. The 
building committee presented the pastor 
with a mahogany desk and chair for his 
study in the new building, as an expres- 
sion of their appreciation of his work in 
the erection of the building. 

The children of the late Curtis Grayson 
and Barbara Ella Weddle presented the 
congregation with a set of Deagan Chimes 
and a Schulmerich Sound System in mem- 
ory of their parents. By this system the 
chimes may be played either automatically 
or manually, and the music from organ 
and chimes may be broadcast from the 
tower or heard in the various rooms of 
the building. As a part of the system three 
microphones were installed in the chancel 
and a number of earphones placed in the 
pews. 
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A WORTHY RECORD 
Sixteen Sons of Congregation Enter 
Ministry 


Tue Rev. Herman G. Stuempfle, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Hughesville, Pa., re- 
ports that the following sixteen men have 


_ gone into the ministry from this congre- 


gation, and their names are engraved on 
the Service Shield in the church audi- 
torium: Daniel Steck, C. W. Sanders, 
Jacob Steck, R. Hill, J. M. Steck, W. H. 
Steck, C. T. Steck, E. E. Baker, A. E. Renn, 
W. H. Derr, C. E. Frantz, T. Taggart, 
W. H. Price, H. M. Bower, E. A. Cham- 
berlin and Paul Hauke. 

This congregation was organized in 1850, 
and is a daughter of historic Immanuel 
Church, located a few miles from Hughes- 
ville and organized in 1791, the first church 
in Lycoming County. 


PRESIDENT KNUBEL AT 
AUGUSTANA CONFERENCE 


By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Dr. F. H. KnuseEt, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, made the 
closing address at the eighty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Conference 
of the Augustana Synod at Detroit, Mich., 
April 28. It was the first time in its eighty- 
eight years of history that this body has 
met as far east as Detroit. The conference 
is composed of 158 congregations, has 
57,000 confirmed members, and is the sec- 
ond largest among the thirteen confer- 
ences of the entire Augustana Synod. It 
covers southern Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, southern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa. 

Dr. Peter Peterson, who has served as 
president for twenty-one years, was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Dr. Oscar Benson, pas- 
tor of Salem Church, Chicago. Drs. Ben- 
son and Knubel are friends of long stand- 
ing and have many things in common as 
Lutheran leaders in America. It was truly 
fitting that Dr. Knubel should address the 
conference over which the revered Dr. 
Peterson presided for so many years, at 
its closing session which marked his re- 
tirement as its presiding officer. 

The Detroit convention was held in the 
splendid new $75,000 Immanuel Church, a 
most substantial and growing congregation, 
under the capable leadership of the Rev. 
Martin Luther Swanson, pastor. 

Dr. Knubel made a profound impression 
upon his large Sunday afternoon audience 
of pastors and lay delegates composing the 
convention, friends and visitors at the con- 
ference, and local pastors and people from 
Detroit. He spoke in a most feeling man- 
ner as he interpreted Paul’s definition of 
“Christian Responsibility’—its source, its 
implied duty, its destiny, its will to do and 
the joy found in it. The convention was 
unanimous in its approval of Dr. Knubel’s 
utterances and stood en masse in express- 
ing its appreciation of his timely and 
deeply spiritual message. With such a large 
percentage of our Lutheran brethren in 
Europe involved in a world war, the 
speaker made it plain that God is laying 
on American Lutherans a new and greater 
Christian responsibility. It reminded the 
writer of the happy relationship that has 
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pharmacy, or engineering. 


Strong depart- 
ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 


Founded 1842. Fully accredited by Southern 
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existed between Augustana and the U. L. 
C. A. since the days of the former Gen- 
eral Council. When will this courtship 
end in wedlock? It’s about time. 

After a paper read by the Rev. P. H. 
Nordlander on a “Protestant Novena,” the 
conference was quite unanimous in its 
disapproval, if not condemnation, of such 
a practice. 

The convention also addressed a strong 
resolution to President Roosevelt, protest- 
ing his having sent Mr. Myron Taylor, his 
own personal representative, to the Vatican. 
The objection was based on the principle 
of separation of church and state. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Hickory, N. C., recently gained permanent 
possession of the North Carolina Peace 
Oratorical Cup when Miss Alda Gregory 
won first place and a $50 prize in the state 
Peace Contest. This was the third time 
the college had won the cup during the 
last nine years, thereby clinching the 
coveted trophy. Six other schools, includ- 
ing the State University, had each won the 
cup once. 

During the school year Lenoir Rhyne 
has won numerous other first honors, not 
to speak of second places. At the Dixie 
Forensic Tournament at Winthrop College 
in December, with thirty schools repre- 
sented, Miss Alda Gregory won Grand 
Dixie championships in both extempore 
speaking and poetry reading, while Joel 
Herren and Vance Daniel were adjudged 
to be among the best debaters. At the 
Appalachian Mountain Tournament in 
February Miss Mary Beth Kuhn was the 
champion after-dinner speaker and Miss 
Alda Gregory extempore champion, the 
Misses Mary Beth Kuhn and Peggy Setzer 
taking second and third places respectively 
in debating. 

At the South Atlantic Forensic Tourna- 
ment Miss Alda Gregory won first place 
in formulating group opinion, Mr. Jack 
Mauney tying for first in stimulating group 
discussion, and Mr. Vance Daniel also 
tying for first in problem solving. Dr. 
Albert Keiser, the Lenoir Rhyne coach, 
was re-elected director of the tournament 
and also executive secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southeastern Experimental 
Tournament held in connection with the 
former. In the Southeastern Mr. Carroll 
Miller won first place in radio address, 
Miss Alda Gregory first in radio poetry 
reading, and Miss Mary Beth Kuhn first 
in radio news broadcasting. Mr. Carroll 


Association of Colleges. 
For information, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITOL 
VISIT 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “‘blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates. $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne. Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Cirthece College 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


“Serving the Church” 
* 


Fifty-six per cent of present 


student body are members of 
The United Lutheran Church 


in America. 


* 


Catalogue will be sent on request. 


Miller also won the North Carolina ora- 
torical contest. 

At the national Pi Kappa Delta conven- 
tion and tournament at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Miss Alda Gregory reached the semi-finals 
in extempore speaking and was selected 
for the national Radio Round Table Dis- 
cussion on Democracy, broadcast over 
Station WLW, Cincinnati. 


THE seventh annual Lutheran Choirs’ 
Conference under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Ministers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was held in St. John’s Church, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Sunday afternoon, 
April 21. Choirs of the American Lutheran 
Church, the United Lutheran Church, and 
the Augustana Synod, and the Lutheran 
Choir of Pittsburgh sang anthems. 
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Family Coats of Arms 


Hand Painted 
$7.50 


Including framing with blazoning and ex- 
planation of arms, translation of name and 


early family history in envelope pasted on 
back of frame. Painted and framed in any 
desired size. Cuts of arms made for station- 
ery and book-plates. 


Large Heraldic and Genealogical Library. 
References upon request. 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF 


HERALDIC ART 
SALISBURY, N. C. 
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CHANCEL RENOVATIONS 
Sunday. School €guipment Etc. 


BROWN- BORHEK CO. associates 
PLANT + BETHLEHEM « PENNA. 


1000 Rooms all with Bath | 


For One Person from 25° 


For Two from *2°° per person 


Rooms for Three from $ 15° 
per person 


Five Dining Rooms 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
wm Killer attracts and kills flies. 
§) Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
iW; Dot soil or injureanyt . Lasts 
| all season. 20¢ at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLY KILLER 


DAISY 


stabliahed - 1857 


Ohe J. and R. Lamb Studios 


home -OfCice-ant-Crattshopsa 


Oenaflr. N. J. 
Stained- and -Lieaded-Glass-in-the 
best- traditions -2i-Qhristian Art 
Mosaics +Intecior -Dercration + Mrrats 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S,- Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


"R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10% ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q D 


PERSONAL 


TUEspAY evening, April 11, a Service of 
Investiture was held at the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse at Baltimore, Md. 
This marks the advancement of candidates 
for the diaconate to probationers, who at 
this time receive the garb. This year there 
are four candidates who have qualified for 
advancement, as follows: Sister Havana 
Amos, Sister Eleanor Blumberg, Sister 
Elizabeth Huth, and Sister Miriam Shirey. 


The Rev. George F. Hegele, Th.D., was 
called and installed as pastor of Voegtly 
Evangelical Church, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This church is “independent” and was or- 
ganized in 1833, and is the mother church 
of numerous Protestant congregations of 
the North Side. Dr. Hegele instructed and 
confirmed seven boys and girls on Easter, 
and is transforming this congregation into 
a Lutheran congregation. Dr. Hegele was 
installed by two of his friends, the Rev. 
Dr. Luther P. Spoehr and the Rev. W. 
Roy Goff. 


The Rev. James F. Kelly, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Wilmington, Del., has 
been given a vacation and an additional 
leave of absence by the church council 
in order that he and his family may tour 
Mexico. This family was in Mexico in 
1937, but left at the end of a three weeks’ 
period on account of conditions brought 
about by the strike of the workers in the 
oil fields. 


Tue tenth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., at 
Immanuel Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
observed April 23-28. At the banquet on 
Tuesday evening, the twenty-third, ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rey. Dr. 
William J. Miller, pastor of Tabernacle 
Church, Philadelphia; Dr. Luther D. Reed, 
president of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary; and Dr. Levering Tyson, pres- 
ident of Muhlenberg College. At the an- 
niversary Vespers Thursday evening, Dr. 
Paul E. Scherer, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City, who is nationally 
known as a radio preacher, was the 
speaker, and at the anniversary service 
Sunday morning following, Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. 

Mr. Cornehlsen entered the ministry in 
1927 and accepted a call to St. Paul’s 
Church, Millersville, Pa. Three years later 
he was called to his present pastorate, 
which today numbers 940 baptized mem- 
bers, 710 confirmed members and 450 com- 
muning members. The Sunday school, in- 
cluding teachers and officers, numbers 
about 250 souls. This congregation is 
among the number that pays their appor- 
tionment in full. 


AT a congregational meeting held April 
16 a call was extended by Holy Triniiy 
Church, Leonia, N. J., to the Rev. Alfred 
Mattes, who for the past three years has 
been serving as pastor under assignment 
by the Board of American Missions. Along 
with the call from this congregation at 
Leonia there was also a call from the 
Church of Our Saviour, Cresskill, as this 
latter congregation was united with Leonia 
to share the services of one pastor. The 
Installation Service will be held later. 


THE LUTHERAN 


AccorDING to an official announcement 
from the War Department at Baltimore, 
the Rev. E. J. Mattson, pastor of Christ 
Church, Scranton, Pa., has received a cer- 
tificate of capacity for the rank of major 
in the Chaplains’ Reserve. 

Chaplain Mattson, who at present holds 
the rank of captain and is regimental chap- 
lain of the 313th Infantry, previous to the 
receipt of the certificate of capacity, com- 
pleted the required examination and prac- 
tical test as provided for in army regula- 
tions. 

Chaplain Mattson, a World War veteran 
and a member of the A. E. F., having 
served as a sergeant in the 109th Infantry, 
28th Division, is active in American Legion 
circles. He is a chaplain of the 11th Dis- 
trict, American Legion, and a member of 
the Koch-Conley Post No. 121, the largest 
post in Pennsylvania. 


R. L. Patterson, D.D., of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been kept busy recently delivering his 
lecture, “The Beast and the False Prophet” 
or “The Plight of the Church in the Total- 
itarian States.” His paper, “The Concep- 
tion of the Church—the Scriptural Basis,” 
at the recent convention of the Southern 
Conference of the North Carolina Synod 
at Kings Mountain, was well received. He 
is proving that the retired minister need 
not be useless. 


The Rev. H. G. Schwegler of Richmond, 
Ind., is not moving to Lawrence, Kan., as 
had been previously announced, but his 
address remains as before, 208 South 18th 
St., Richmond, Ind. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its seventy-eighth annual convention 
beginning June 11 at 7.30 P. M., in Zion Church, 
Stratford, Ontario, the Rev. H. F. Gruhn pas- 
tor. Opening service, the Confessional Service 
followed by the Holy Communion. 

C. H. Little, Sec. 


The third annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in First 
Church, Johnstown, Pa., George W. Nicely, 
D.D., pastor, May 20-23. The convention will 
open with the sermon by F. H. Knubel, D.D 
president of the United Lutheran Church, 
Monday at 7.45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
The Holy Communion will be administered at 
this service. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Florida 
Synod will be held in the First United Lu- 
theran Church, West Palm Beach, June 17-19, 
and will open the Communion Monday evening 
at 8.00 o’clock. The synodical sermon will be 
preached by President Paul G. McCullough. 

The twelfth annual convention of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, and the 
thirteenth annual convention of the synodical 
Luther League will be held at the same time 
and place as that of synod. 

William Ernest Fox, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod _ of 
Maryland will be held at Zion Church, Middle- 
town, Md., the Rev. Donald F. Brake pastor, 
May 20-22. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion. The president of synod, 
Amos John Traver, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. 

Applicants for Ordination and Licensure will 
meet the Examining Committee at the church 
at 2.00 P. M., Monday, May 20. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest will hold its fifty- 
first annual convention, May 15-19, in Zion 
Church, Hooper, Nebr., the Rev. A. S. Pann- 
backer pastor. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Wednesday, May 15. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The one hundred ninety-third annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent States will 
be held in the Stroudsburgs and in Buck Hill 
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Falls, May 20 to 23 inclusive. The Service with 
the Holy Communion will be held in Grace 
Church, East Stroudsburg, Monday, May 20, at 
2.00 P. M.; the Ordination Service in St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, Wednesday, at 7.45 P. M.; 
the business sessions in the Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls, Monday evening to Thursday inclusive. 
William L. Stough, Sec. 


The sixty-eighth annual convention of the 
Ss d of Nebraska will be held in St. Paul’s 
rch, Grand Island, Nebr., C. B. Harman, 
D. D., pastor, May 20-22. 
Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its twelfth annual convention May 
20-23 in St.\John’s Church, 83 Christopher St., 
New York, N. Y., the Rev. Ernest J. Mollenauer 
be: ng with The Service and Com- 

onday, at 8.00 P. M. Business ses- 
sions daily at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The 
Ordination Service, May 22, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 20, at St. 
John’s Church. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. Andrew’s 

urch, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. John. D. 


The convention will open with the sermon 
LM J. L. Morgan, D.D., president, Wednesday at 
10.00 A. M., followed by the administration o- 
F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


_ Mauney pastor, May 29-31. 


the Lord’s Supper. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twentieth 
annual convention, May 20-23, in St. Luke’s 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, the Rev. Maynard 
A. Stull pastor. 

First session, Monday at 4.00 P. M., with Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen preaching the sermon. Busi- 
ness sessions held each convention day at 8.3u 
A. M. and 1.30 P. M. Vesper services at 7.30 
The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The ninety-eighth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
Butier, Pa., Robert W. Doty, D.D., pastor, May 
20-23. The convention will begin with the 
Communion Service Monday at 3.30 P. M. The 
Examining Committee and the Executive Com- 
mittee will meet the same morning at 9.00 
o’clock. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Wartburg Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Bremen, IIll., the Rev. E. O. Boening 
pastor, May 21-23. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion, Tues- 
day, at 7.30 P. M. A. M. Neumann, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Easton District of the Edst 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be held May 21, in Durham 
Lutheran Church, Durham, Pa., the Rev. 
Edmund Bieber pastor. Sessions at 1.30 P. M. 
and 7.30 P. M. Mrs. O. L. Lear, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Lebanon District Women’s Missionary Society 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Synod of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 16, in the Lutheran Church, 
Minersville, Pa., the Rev. E. N. Bauer pastor. 
Sessions at 1.30 P. M. and 7.00 P. M., with Dr. 
and Mrs. F. L. Coleman, missionaries from 
India, as the speakers. Mrs. L. B. Lutz, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the iladelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania S will be held Thursday, 
‘May 16, in Immanuel Church, Norwood, Pa., 
the Rev. W. V. Garrett pastor. Sessions at 2.00 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M. Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The forty-seventh annual Luther League Con- 
vention of New York State will be held at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 24-26, at the First 
German Lutheran Church and St. John’s Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church. 

The convention will open with registration 
and reception on Friday, followed by devotional 
and business meetings, with election of officers 
Saturday. The Fellowship Dinner will be hela 
Saturday evening at the Nelson House. The 
Intermediate Convention will be held at the 
same time. 

The closing session will be held Sunday 
afternoon, with Installation of Officers and Holy 
Communion. Dorothy L. Traupel. 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 


the new address? 


This service will save THE LUTHERAN 


many dollars since the Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a change of address to the 
publisher, which formerly was done free. Your co-operation 


will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


MARYLAND BROTHERHOOD 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of the Maryland Synod will be 
held Sunday, May 19, and Monday, May 20, in 
Zion Church, Middletown, Md. Opening Ves- 
per Service at 8.00 P. M., May 19. 

Martin A. McGrory, Pres. 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN INNER MISSION 
CONFERENCE 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
National Lutheran Inner Mission Conference 
will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3 to 5. 
Headquarters will be established at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel. Many phases and problems 
of Christian social work will be studied and 
discussed. Three training courses will also 
be conducted: ‘‘The Church in the Family Wel- 
fare Field,” ‘The Lutheran Church and th 
Community,’”’ and “Problems of Administration 
in Church Organizations.” 

Representatives of all Lutheran groups will 
participate in this conference. 


OBITUARY 
Paulus List 


In the passing of Mr. Paulus List, the Church 
has lost a faithful and efficient servant. As 
manager of the Chicago Branch of the United 
Lutheran Publication House for many years, 
and for a longer period manager of the Wart- 
burg Publishing House of Chicago, he endeared 
himself to a large circle of pastors and leading 
laymen of both synods. His life long, he was 
interested in good books and ever did all in 
his power to familiarize the men and the women 
of the Church with the best in religious lit- 
erature. Locally he had served acceptably on 
the Board of Inner Missions. He was active in 
the work of the Brotherhood, both in the U. L. 
C. A. and in intersynodical groups. A devout 
hope of his was the eventual union of the sev- 
eral groups of the great Lutheran Church 
During the Century of Progress Fair in Ch - 
cago, Mr. List served the whole Church we’’ 
as president of the Federated Brotherhoods and 
gave of his time and energy to an unstinted 
degree. 

Mr. List’s early home was at Waverly, Iowa, 
and while there he was a member of the Iowa 
Synod, where his father was an honored pas- 
tor. It was there also that Mrs. List was buried 
many years ago. On coming to Chicago, Mr. 
List identified himself with St. Peter’s Church, 
on the South Side, where Dr. Fandrey was a 
successful pastor for many years. On forming 
a connection with the United Lutheran Church, 
Mr. List. united with Holy Trinity Church, 
where he continued until the time of his re- 
tirement from active service. Then he took up 
his residence with his daughter, Mrs. William 
J. Boatman, wife of Pastor Boatman of Mur- 
physboro, Il. i 

For some time it was observed that his health 
was failing, but the end came very unex- 
pectedly. On the morning of April 28 he passed 
peacefully and triumphantly at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight years. Surviving him are five 
sons: Erwin and Herbert of Park Ridge, IIl.; 
Alfred of Highland Park, Ill.; Max of Chicago 
and Hans of New York City. There are two 
daughters, Mrs. William J. Boatman of Mur- 
physboro, Ill., and Mrs. Franklin J. Seamann 
of Long Island, N. Y. The daughters and sons 
alike are all active in the work of the church 
and three of the sons have been, or are, active 
and efficient as members of the church council 
in the church where they are connected, Many 
friends mourn the passing of the faithful, 
irenic, and devoted servant of the whole 
Church, Paulus List the beloved. 

J. Allen Leas. 
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Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, book-markers, communion 

linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 

and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


417 Fifth 
iM. H all, INC. Ree roe 


Make a ‘“‘no-risk’” test of Scarab 
Ink and Stencils for 30 days. We 
sell to hundreds of churches. The 
best for less! Send postcard for 
30-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
SCARAB INK CO. 
8713LafayetteBldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


The 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


50 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS F 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS ¢ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
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rite for literature. Address Dept. 10 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments, 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
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pleasingly low prices. State your 


needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
guest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 
Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 
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We wish you had 


an Airplane 


Then you could come to visit the Publication House often. 

Pastors and all church workers are naturally interested in seeing the new 
books, supplies, church furnishings, and equipment which we have in stock 
at headquarters in Philadelphia, or in the branch offices in Chicago, 
Columbia, or Pittsburgh. 


But as the day of an airplane for every family has not arrived, your Publi- 
cation House takes every opportunity to come to you. One way in which 
we seek to do this is by bringing our exhibits to the conventions of the 
synods. 


Next week we are setting up exhibits of our publications and supplies at 
conventions of seven of our synods. This will give opportunity for many 


thousands of our church people to inspect our stock. 


The schedule for May 20-24 is as follows: 


Johnstown, Pa. First Church. Synod of Central Pennsylvania 
Middletown, Md. Zion Church. Synod of Maryland 

Buck Hill Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Grand Island, Nebr. St. Paul's Church, Synod of Nebraska 
New York City. St. John's Church. United Synod of New York 
Youngstown, O. St. Luke's Church. Synod of Ohio 

Butler, Pa. Grace Church. Pittsburgh Synod. 


W Y f those who are delegates to the conventions, and all church workers who 
e nutle 


find it convenient to visit, to make a careful investigation of our exhibits. 


THE UNIDED* LUTHERAN, PUBLICATION E@ Uise 
THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH COLUMBIA 


